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THE WEEK. 


February 15— Monday 
* Judge not what is best 
By pleasure, though to nature seeming meet; 
Created, as thou art, to nobler end, 


Holy and pure, conformity divine.”"— Milton 
February 16—Tuesday—* The fountain of beauty is the heart, 
und every generous thought illustrates the walls of your chamber.” 


Emerson 
February 17—Wednesday—* Nothing is so narrowing, contract- 
ing, hardening, as always to be moving in the same groove, with no 
thought beyond what we immediately see and hear close around 
us.”"’—Dean Stanley. 
February 18—Thursday 
** Pain and grief 
Are transitory things no less than joy, 
And though they leave us not the men we were, 
Yet they do leave us.."\—Sir Henry Taylor. 
February 19—Friday—** When a strong brain is weighed with a 
rue heart, it seems to me like balancing a bubble against a wedge 
gol -O, W. Holmes 
»ruary 2—Saturday—“ If our bad unspoken thoughts are reg- 
is i against us, . will not the good thoughts unspoken, 
the love and tenderness, find a remembrance, too?” 


Roundabout Pa pers. 





February 21—Sunday 
* Life every man holds dear ; but the brave man 
Holds honor far more precious-dear than life.” 
Troilus and Cressida, v. 3. 


These quotations should be committed to memory daily. 
NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERs. 

Should Once a WEEK fail to reach a subscriber weekly, notice 
should be sent to the publication office, ONCE A WEEK Building, No. 
523 West 13th Street, New York, ,when the complaint will be 
thoroughly investigated. This can be readily done by sending a 
“tracer” through the post-office. The number of the paper and 
the number on the wrapper should be given, 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 

Subscribers will please notify the Publisher when changing their 
residence, and in doing so state the number on wrapper, and the 
old as well as the new address. This will insure prompt delivery. 

Subscribers changing their address will please remember that 
it takes one to three weeks—d ependent upon the distance from New 
York —from the date on which they notify this office of their 
change of address, until they receive the paper at the new one. 

When writing to us be sure to mention the num- 
ber onthe wrapper. 

Remittances should be made by Post-Office or Express Money 
Order, Bank Check, or Draft, or if none of them be available, by 
enclosing the money in a Registered Letter. 

All letters referring to Bee should be addressed 

P. F. COLLIER, 
No. 523 West 13th Street, New York. 

Communications in reference to MSS., or connected with the 
literary departments of the paper, should be addressed to 

“Once a4 WEEE.” 
TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

Rejected peananaripts will not be returned hereafter unless 
stamps are forwarded with the same for return postage. Bulky 
manuscripts will be returned by express. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscribers will please take notice that one to three weeks must 
necessarily elapse—dependent upon the distance from New York— 
from the date on which they become possessed of first number of 
the paper, until they receive the first paper sent by mail. The 
reason is obvious. A subscriber's name is forwarded to the branch 
office, thence to the head office in New York. At the head office it 
is registered, and then duly mailed 


NUGENT ROBINSON, Editor. 


NOTICE. 


Subscribers to ONCE A WEEK will find on the wrapper 
of their paper a label with their name and address printed 
thereon, and in the left-hand corner the number and vol 
ume of the paper with which their subscription began. 
Thus 

B. F. Smith, 
523 West 13th St., 
New York City. 
‘—8 216681 

The figures 4—8 in the left-hand corner show that the 
subscription began with No. 4, Vol. 8, and will expire with 
No. 3, Vol. 10. The figures in the right-hand corner indi- 
cate the Contract Number, and should always be used in 
communicating in regard to Renewal of Subscription or 
otherwise. 


RENEW ! RENEW! RENEW ! 

All subscribers should examine their wrapper label at 
once and send in their Renewal of Subscription at least 
one month before time of expiration. This will avoid the 
loss of any single number of the paper or books. Our list 
has grown to such enormous proportions that we find it 
impossible to furnish back numbers. 

Che best way for you to Renew is to pay $6.00 Cash in 
Advance, and thus secure the additional elegant volume 
offered to cash subscribers. (See our offers on last pages 
of Library.) Forward the amount either by check, draft, 
express or Post- Office order direct to Office of Publication, 
OncE A WEEK Building, 523 West 13th Street, and the 
Premiums selected by you will be forwarded to you im- 
mediately, all express charges being prepaid by us. 

Or we will send you the Set of Books and the extra vol- 
ume which you may select as a premium, giving you three 
Months to pay for your subscription, as follows: 

We will forward the premiums at once on receipt 
of your subscription order and $2.00; the balance to be paid 
in two monthly payments of $2.00 for the two succeeding 
months. Thus: Should you renew your subscription in 
January, you would send us your order and $2.00; in Feb- 
ruary you would remit us $2.00; and in March $2.00, thus 
paying the entire subscription in three months, and secur- 
ing in addition to the Weekly Paper and Library, for one 
year, an elegant set of Cloth-Bound Standard Works, and 
an additional volume, also Bound in Cloth with embellished 
gilt cover’ This is the most liberal offer ever made. 

Should you prefer to pay by the month, and have our 
collector call, in view of your being an old subscriber, we 
will deliver to you the Premium you may select, and you 
can continue paying the regular monthly installment, 
with out the usual! dollar down on the Premium Books. 


ONCE A WEEK. 


INFLUENZA ALJ/JAS GRIP. 

T is to be feared that the supposed discovery of a 
special influenza bacillus will not afford much im- 
mediate help in checking the disease. When the par- 
ticular microbe which is believed to be the germ of 
scarlatina was identified, a large section of the public 
rushed to the conclusion that science would speedily ob- 
tain a complete mastery over the disease. But the only 
result has been to set people wondering why, if scarla- 
tina is really caused by a bacillus, one attack, with rare 
exceptions, confers practical immunity for the future. 
Can it be that the minute organism refuses to inhabit a 
body which some of its kind have tenanted a dozen 
years before? This is a problem which science has not 
yet solved, and it is an undoubted puzzle. The bacterium 
of influenza must be of a different disposition, since a 
single attack apparently renders the patient only addi- 
tionally liable to be struck down again. Still, if it has 
really been found to preserve unmistakable characteris- 
tics, its recognition may be the ultimate means of 
separating infectious influenza from the various 
catarrhs, colds and other kindred affections which 
prevail in non-epidemic times, and this would un- 
doubtedly be a step toward such knowledge as would 
enable us to devise preventive measures. No doubt one 
reason of the rapidity with which it becomes prevalent 
is the fact that, while such complaints as measles, 
whooping-cough and scarlatina mainly attack children, 
who are kept indoors when they are ill, influenza does 
not spare the adult breadwinner, who forces himself to 
work while the complaint is upon him and who freely 
infects his fellows. . 

Although the discovery of the influenza bacillus, if 
confirmed, will advance our knowledge of this myste- 
rious plague, it cannot be expected to influence us in its 
treatment very materially ; and it is quite unreasonable, 
as some are now doing, to reproach the profession for 
not having ere now found a specific remedy first, seeing 
that there is no infective disease known for which it can 
be said that we possess a true specific. The laity may 
be assured that the treatment of influenza is carried out 
on rational principles. 

Assuming, however, that the discovery of the bacil- 
lus is genuine, how much more remains to be done and 
with what zeal should every effort to obtain ‘‘ more 
light ” on this serious matter be supported ? Our boasted 
sanitation and growing attention to the laws of hygiene 
do not appear to have secured us immunity from this 
invader, as subtle and hardly less destructive than the 
‘black plague ” and other fell visitants of former ages. 
The great fact which should call for a sympathetic con- 
centration of every humane faculty is that people ‘“ go 
down” before this malignant visitor as though it were 
the plague, and that it leaves such wreckage after it as, 
2s, to render the good ship utterly and for- 





in many cas 
ever unseaworthy. 

To guard against the more serious attacks of in- 
fluenza or grip, it is necessary to know that you have 
got it, and to beware how you treat it. It is the opin- 
ion of the highest authorities that you must not think 
that you can fight against it. Dr. Parsons, the British 
Government Commissioner, who has just sent in an ex- 
haustive report to the Local Government Board, ordered 
by the Government, sums up his advice in this way : 
“Since the development of an attack of influenza in 
persons exposed to infection seems to depend very 
largely upon the receptivity of the subject, it is im- 
portant that at the time of an epidemic all persons 
should, as far as they are able, pay attention to such 
measures of individual hygiene as may best maintain 
their general state of health, avoiding exposure to cold 
and fatigue, unwhoiesome food, and excessive use of 
alcoholic liquors. Medical opinion, divided on other 
points relating to influenza, seems unanimous as to the 
deleterious effect of exertion or fatigue upon those suf- 
fering from influenza or exposed to the influence of the 
epidemic. It has proved the worst policy to fight 
against the disease. Unfortunately, however, during 
the strain in places of business caused by the disable- 
ment of so many of the staff, and in the case of medical 
men, nurses and others, advice as to avoiding undue 
fatigue has been more easily given than followed,” 

Since there is nothing for it but to submit to the mal- 
ady without a struggle, and go to bed and be nursed and 
doctored, it isa comfort to know that the duration of 
the attack is short, and is apparently shorter in pro- 
portion to the readiness of the submission. It appears 
that the average duration of cases is ten days. There 
are some attacks over in from two to four days, while 
others may endure fifteen; but the great thing to be 
guarded against is the relapse. This will occur from a 
week to a fortnight after the primary attack, and is 
often distinctly traced to an exposure to cold on return 
to work before complete recovery. The complications 
to be guarded against are inflammatory conditions of 
the respiratory organs, such as pnenmonia, bronchitis 
and pleurisy. 

There is not much room now for doubting when the 
submission must be made. The symptoms of an attack, 


though various, are now quickly recognized. They are 
various because the trouble itself takes three forms. 
There is a nervous variety characterized by a great de- 
pression and severe pains in the head, spinal region 
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and muscles. The catarrhal kind is marked by coryza 
or catarrh, and tendency to congestion of the respira- 
tory mucus tract. A gastric variety troubles children 
most, and is marked by vomiting, diarrhoea, and other 
symptoms of gastro-intestinal disturbance. There has 
not been much catarrh in the present visitation of in- 
fluenza. The disease is essentially a fever and not a 
catarrh. 

Among the means of avoiding influenza must be in- 
cluded the observation of common precautions against 
infection or contagion. The period of incubation is 
very short, from one to seven days. Accordingly the 
epidemic develops very rapidly, and this made a matter 
of great doubt at first how the disease was communi- 
cated. It is now, however, pretty well established that 
the influenza is propagated mainly, perhaps wholly, by 
human intercourse. This is the opinion of Dr. PARSONs. 
It follows, then, that precaution in the way of isolation 
of the patient, at all events from those whose age or 
infirmities would render them specially susceptible, 
shall be taken. There should be neither fatigue nor 
exposure incurred, but every precaution adopted to 
preserve an equable temperature and guard against the 
relapse which frequently follows undue temerity. And 
it may be said, by way of advice, that something can 
be done to restrict the ravages of influenza or grip, if 
people will recognize that the enemy is in our midst, 
and so order their daily lives as to decrease the recep- 
tivity of the system. Colds and overwork invite infec- 
tion, and so also does imprudent indulgence, whether 
in eating or drinking. 


KING CUPID’S REIGN. 

\ HAT sort of a substitute the fair damosels and 

cavaliers of the twentieth century may have 
for our dear, delightful St. VALENTINE, of blessed mem- 
ory, it is hard to imagine! That zenerous Saint, whose 
* loving-and-giving” day, February 14th, bas been as 
real in the hearts of true lovers as ever was SANTA 
CLaus to the little ones, and whose arrival was hailed 
with so much joy, so many blushes, in the days of 
our great-grandmothers, has, year by year, given us 
less and less of his influence—gone further and further 
back into the traditions of the past. 

He has, seemingly, borrowed the wings of the morv- 
ing and flown away into the cloudy darkness of the 
night ; perhaps—who knows ?—to lighten with the torch 
of Love some other colder planet. Love goes every- 
where ! 

This practical generation hears and knows little of 
his subtler victories ; the innocent influences inspired 
by those time-honored, lace-enveloped ‘‘Cupids and 
doves,” ‘‘red roses and blue violets,” ‘‘ vows of adora- 
tion ” and ‘‘ promises to be true” that have passed by, or 
have flamed out into luxurious offerings ; big bunches of 
forced blossoms ; rich, extravagant dainties ; very nose- 
gays of orchids ; circlets of precious gems, in which 
the modest badge of a true-lover’s pledge is almost 
effaced. Of such is St. VALENTINE’s kingdom now! 
Or, by a long step down from these luxuries, his votaries 
(if they may be called such) have descended to wretched 
personalities, to comic—Heaven save the mark !—trivi- 
alities that would discount the poorest jokes of a third- 
rate clown; to caricatures unworthy even of the cheap 
paper on which they are printed. 

St. VALENTINE was martyred—stoned to death—in 
the reign of Emperor CLAuDIUS, 270 A.D. WHEATLEY 
speaks of St. VALENTINE as ‘‘a bishop, and a man of 
most admirable parts, so famous for his love and char- 
ity that the custom of choosing Valentines upon his 
festival arose from these kindly attributes of charac- 
ter;” then quaintly adds: ‘‘ He was unmarried him- 
self.” 

The ‘‘ Lupercalian ” Festival in Roman times was 
given in honor of the goddess FEBRUATA, or JUNO, 
about the middle of the month of February. At these 
festivals St. VALENTINE was chosen Patron Saint. At 
these feasts the Roman youths would draw the maidens’ 
names; the maidens those of the youths’. 

In the fifteenth century we find LyDGATE, ‘‘ the poet 
of Bury” (in a poem in praise of Queen CATHERINE, 
consort of Henry V.), referring to St. VALENTINE’S 
custom : 





——‘* Yere by yere, 
Men having usuance in this regioun 
To loke and serche Cupid's kalendere ; 
And chose theyre choyce by great affectioun, 
Such ‘as been moved by Cupid's motioun, 
Taking theyre choyce as theyre sorte doth fall, 


7” 


But—I love one whiche excellith alle ! 


Later on the fashion, both in England and Lorraine 
(France), of drawing names by lottery was practiced ; 
and PEPYS says, in his time (still later), ‘‘an exchange 
of greeting with the first person one met in the morn- 
ing, betimes, made them your true Valentine fora year.” 
They then exchanged presents, which, in Scotland, were 
reciprocal; afterwards, in England and France, re- 
stricted to a tax on the youths only. This applied to 
both married and single, and was a popular custom 
among the upper classes and at European Courts. 

The dear old PEpys, of versatile memory, also adds, 
with great naiveté: ‘‘I find Iam, this year, my wife's 
Valentine, which will cost me five pounds; but, that I 
must have laid out if we had not been Valentines ;” by 
which, we find, conjugal expenditures were considered 
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in every century. There was a tendency in those days, 
also, to luxury in love-tokens. For example, again says 
Pepys: ‘‘The Duke of York, being Madame Stuart's 
Valentine, did give her a jewel of about eight hundred 
pounds, and my Lord MANDEVILLE—her Valentine this 
year—a ring, of three hundred pounds’ value.” It’s 
about the same old world in foolishness after all. 

Some of the celebrations of the ‘‘ 14th of February,” 
in all these consecutive centuries (especially the old 
English ones), are reminders of the quaint keeping of 
Hallow’een. As, for instance, when fair maids would 
write their lovers’ names on pieces of paper, roll them up 
in clay, put them into water, and the first that rose was 
the favored swain. The youths had to eat a hard- 
boiled egg with the yolk taken out, the shell filled with 
salt, shell and all, without speaking or drinking after it ! 
Their dreams were assured to be remarkably lively. 

On receiving a Valentine with any particular decla- 
ration in it, young girls would arrange it in nine folds, 
pin it next their hearts, wear it till bedtime, then put 
it in their left glove under their pillow. If they dreamt 
of gold, or costly gems, their lover was true: if of 
white garments, they would lose him by death; if of 
flowers, he would prove false. 

The young men had also a fashion of putting five 
bay leaves under their pillow on Valentine’s Night—one 
under each corner and one in the center. If they 
dreamt of the fair maid they loved, she would be their 
‘true wife ere ever the year was out.” Many of these 
‘‘ merrie ” customs prevailed in the reign of CHARLEs IT. 
We wonder if WILL SHAKESPEARE did not indite son- 
nets to fair ANNE HATHAWAY’Ss eyebrow on February’s 
loveday? He makes allusion to the subject where 
OPHELIA, addressing HAMLET, says : 


* To-morrow is St. Valentine's Day, 
Allin the morn betimes, 
And I, a maid, at your window, 
To be your Valentine.” 

To come down nearer our own time, CHARLES LAMB, 
in apostrophizing good old Bishop VALENTINE, says: 
‘Thou comest, attended with thousands and ten thou- 
sands of Little Loves, and the air is brushed with the 
hiss of rustling wings. Singing Cupids are thy choris- 
ters—thy precentors, and, instead of the crosier, the 
mystical arrow is borne before thee.” St. VALENTINE 
completely annihilated him. 

There are many delicious moments with the poets 
of the past that would result in delightful Valentines 
were we more content to do away with the conven- 
tional, jingling rhymes that are so frequently a modern 
fashion. For example, take HANNAH MORE : : 

“ To those who know thee not, 
No words can paint, 
And those who know thee 
Know all words are faint.” 

THOMAS CAMPBELL’S quaint words to the fair, imply- 
ing so much: 


* The world was sad— 
The garden wild, 
And man, the hermit, sighed 
*Till woman smiled.” 


ROBERT BURNS said, also : 


* To see her was to love her, 
Love but her, and love forever.” 


Who would not like to be so loved and thus told of it? 
And brilliant Tom Moore, who believed there was 
nothing ** Half so sweet in life as Love’s young dream,” 
might, by the changing of one word in the text, have 
perpetrated one of the most delicious Valentines pos- 
sible : 
* The light that lies 
In your sweet eyes, 
Has been my heart's undoing. 
A whole love-poem in a dozen words! The dawn of 
February 14th may, in these sweet ways, mean much 
or little in Love’s calendar, especially to the shy and 
doubtful lover. 

To take an extremely practical view of the decadence 
of the fashion of Valentines, it is said their prevalence 
makes an astounding difference in post-office receipts. 
When quite ‘‘the rage,” we are told, in one day in Eng- 
land two hundred thousand passed through the London 
post-office. One can hardly grasp this extensive ‘ lov- 
ing-and-giving ” idea, nor the vast amount of labor 
involved. One thinks, as LaMB wittily says, with sym- 
pathy ‘‘of the weary postman, all forspent, beneath a 
load of delicate embarrassments not his own.” 

A renewed and long life, then, to the good old cus- 
tom of keeping sacred the kindly memory of blessed old 
St. VALENTINE. 


* All who joy would win 
Must share it ; 
Happiness was born a twin.” 


THE ladies in the “ provincial portions” of Illinois 
have determined upon entering the political field. Why 
not? As Illinois is to have an exhibition, why should 
not the fair Ilinoiese make exhibitions of themselves? 
In response to a call issued by the Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, about two hundred women met at the Opera 
House at Centralia and decided to take a hand in the 
coming municipal election, promptly nominating two 
of their sisters as candidates for membership on the 
Board of Education. The convention was conducted 
with that ‘‘ We'll show those men that they are not in 
it” which characterizes all such crazy-for-notoriety 
meetings. 


ONCE A WEEK. 


AN ANGEL MINISTER. 
INISTERING angels pertain to a brighter and bet- 


ter world than this—an angel Minister is im- 
peratively demanded in Santiago de Chili to represent 
the United States. If such a Minister is found who will 
take his chances in Santiago, the finder should send 
particulars at once to the St. James’s Gazette, London ; 
to the World, Pulitzer Building, New York City, and to 
Hon. Patrick EGAN, Santiago. 

The Gazette would be satisfied with Mr. LINCOLN, 
Mr. PHELPS or Mr. Dana, all of whom are at present 
more pleasantly employed and cannot go. The World 
names nobody, but wants an American Minister at San- 
tiago who will ‘‘ represent our Government and not our 
money-grabbing syndicates.” Hon. PATRICK EGAN de- 
clines to resign under fire ; the Administration at Wash- 
ington seems determined to stand by him, and the latest 
news is that the Chilian ‘‘ Government” has withdrawn 
its demand for his recall—if it ever made such demand, 
which is now somewhat in doubt. 

But these considerations are immaterial. There are 
valuable interests in Chili, guarded, and cherished, and 
promoted by various nations—notably by Germany, 
Great Britain and the United States. Indeed, it may 
be truly said that there is fat picking in Chili. In polite 
phrase, this fat picking—nitrate speculation, railroad 
contracts and all-round meddling in Chilian internal 
affairs on the part of the three Powers mentioned—this 
fat picking is called ‘‘interests.” We cannot afford to 
send to Chilia mere human, a man of the world who 
holds that his country’s interests are as good as any 
other country’s. Such a man as Minister down there 
will make enemies. He will learn from the worldly 
Germans and Britishers how to manipulate “ interests.” 
Our angelic republic bows her head in shame at the 
spectacle of Minister EGAN learning and working the 
Chilian ropes after the manner of the Old World diplo- 
matists. This is the vital point: Are we, as a nation, 
to be of the earth, earthy? Or are we to be, with 
reference to nitrates and such, pure and spotless, highly 
moral, not ‘‘in it”’—in a word, angelic? 

Minister EGAN has been found guilty of being the 
most influential of the foreign Ministers at Santiago, 
under BaLMACEDA. When Balmacedist refugees fled 
to his official residence, he harbored them and saved 
them from the bullets of the same hostility that after- 
wards wreaked its vengeance on the men of the Balti- 
more. The ‘Congressionalists” placed the American 
Legation under military surveillance, and PaTRICcK 
EGAN, mere Irish patriot and exile, had the effrontery to 
object, and, finally, to compel the ‘‘Government” to 
take away the troops from his neighborhood. Thus, 
foiled in their capital city of Santiago, the anti-Ameri- 
can Congressionalists showed their hostility in the sea- 
port town of Valparaiso in the Baltimore affair. 

For these high crimes and misdemeanors has Minis- 
ter EGAN been tried and found guilty—by the press 
of Chili and London, and by some American newspapers. 
It was only to be expected of these American journals, 
they being, for the most part, angelic in their politics— 
foreign, domestic and international. The London and 
Chilian press did only what their ‘‘ interests ” demanded. 
It is high time to recall Minister EGAN and send an angel 
Minister to Santiago. It will be in order to find the lat- 
ter at once. Address as above. 


SPAIN AND ITS ANARCHISTS. 
HE new form of disaffection in sunny Spain takes 
the name of Anarchism, as that which proved so 
mischievous nearly twenty years ago was known as 
Internationalism, whatever that may mean. The other 
name has a meaning, though an altogether silly one. 
It is that of men reverted to the state of anarchy, 
or the absence of government, though not necessarily 
the presence of active misrule—they would spontane- 
ously perform all their social duties to perfection. Their 
own generous impulses would more than supply the 
place of the compulsion of law. A few well-meaning 
enthusiasts hold this theory as a dogma of political 
philosophy. <A larger number of bloodthirsty wretches 
take tne name of it in vain, whenever they want an ex- 
cuse for organized butchery and pillage. 

Spain is no better off in regard to her immunity from 
this pest than most of her neighbors. She has better 
reason to remember the party that is hostile to all order, 
for in 1873, under one of its less intelligible names, it 
nearly brought her to the verge of ruin. The town of 
Aleoy, in Valencia, was completely surprised by the 
revolt of the International. The mayor and other per- 
sons were murdered, the priests thrown into prison, the 
cotton factories burnt. Much the same thing happened 
at Malaga, and, in a few days, both these towns, with 
Granada, Alicante, Seville, Cadiz and Carthagena, had 
declared themselves independent cantons. Carthagena 
was a seaport, and its fleet of war vessels became the 
prize of the victors. The red flag was on the sea, and 
such was its joyous sense of the novelty of the situation 
that it set out on a bombarding expedition to other 
ports. In this diversion, however, it was checked by 
the German and 
critical moment when the latter carried off two of the 
insurgent vessels to Gibraltar from under the very guns 
of the Carthagena forts, 


English admirals, and there came a 


The escapade of these fanatics destroyed the repub 
lic, and the old expelled dynasty came back in t 


Lie 
son of the late ALPHONSO XII. They are not to be 
founded with the Republicans—indeed, if they make any 


con- 


difference in their hatred of all politica] society, it is 
against them. They are a party of disaffection, and 


they are sometimes found in association with suffering 
but misguided men whom they have induced to listen 
to the counsels of despair. In the present instance they 
are trading on the very legitimate discontent of the 
rural the land laws. In Spain, as else- 
where, there is an agricultural question which can only 
be settled wisely and righteously by putting the people 
on the land. If the Spanish Parliament had a proper 
sense of its responsibilities toward the Spanish people, 
the Anarchists would have but a scant following among 
one of the most orderly and peace-loving peasantries in 
the world. 
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THE railway in the United States is 
163,597.05 miles. Michigan is a hustler, for she shows 
the largest increase within the last year. The total 
length of track for the United States, including all 
tracks, sidings and spurs, is 209,060.67 miles. The num- 
ber of railway corporations is 1,797. The total number 
of locomotives in the United States is 29,928 and the 
number of cars used is 1,164,188. The number of tons 
of freight carried mile per freight-engine 
4,721,627, and the number of passengers carried one 
mile per passenger-engine is 1,413,142. The total num- 
ber of men employed on the railways is 749,301. The 
156,404.06 miles of line which are made the basis of sta- 
tistics are represented by railway capital to the amount 
of $9,459,444,175, which is equivalent to $60,481 per mile 
of line. Assuming that the remaining mileage is cap- 
italized at the same rate, the total capitalization of 
railway property in the United States would 
$9,894,483,400. The increase in railway capital for the 
last year is $444,263,798. Now we come to the casual- 
ties. The total number of persons reported by rail- 
ways as killed during the year was 6,320 and the num- 
ber injured 20,084. Of the killed, 2,451 were 
employees, 385 passengers, and 3,584 were classed as 
‘‘other persons,” presumably tramps. The latter in- 
cluded a large number of suicides, Of the injured, 
22,890 were employees, 2,444 passengers, besides 4,2(“ 
unclassified. The statistics of last year go to show 
that railway travel is least safe in the States south o 
the Potomac and Ohio Rivers. Why? 
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be 


was 


A PHILANTHROPIC company has been started with a 
view to relieving the mortified feelings of our young 
men whose tailors are not versed inthe ways of London, 
and whose cheap but showy trousers not only, as is nat- 
ural to all trousers which have seen long service, bag at 
the knees, but are devoid of that fascinating ridge in 
front and behind which is supposed to be the highest 
and heaviest physical effort of an overpaid valet. This 
philanthropic company proposes to bring joy to the 
cheap dude and pressure to his cheap pantaloons. They 
will open stores where, while waiting in secret and 
mysterious chambers, the ambitious youth can have his 
recalcitrant trousers pressed—aye, and even turned up 
at the bottom, after the true Piccadilly fashion, even 
though it rain not in England’s capital the while. The 
action of this company is provocative of much discus- 
sion in our clubs, since the newly-pressed trousers, with 
that elevated ridge, was about the last line that divided 
the swell from the groundling. There be 


may trouble 


ahead. 


MIGHT we not take a hint from the mother country 
occasionally—not on matters Chilian—but upon, say, 
the expedition with which certain matters are con- 
ducted over the way, as compared with the tortoise-like 
WHITAKER’S Almanac 
for 1892 gives an extended account of results of the ce 


methods tolerated on this side ? 


n- 


sus in the United Kingdom in 1891. Three censuses, 
under the operation of three separate census acts, 
were taken in England and Wales, in Scotland and 


in Ireland. These three were taken simultaneously 
in one day—Monday, April 6, 1891. 
ing—that 


In July follow 
three months 
of the 


of Great 


is, in the results were pub- 
lished. The census United States 
a year before that Britain, 


pretense of taking it in the year 1890; 


was taken 
there w 
and if the 
sults are published by July, 1895, says Colonel Cockr- 
RILL, the work will progress with more rapidity than 
now seems probable. 


or as a 


re- 


THE Winchester Repeating Arms Company has 


just 
produced a military cartridge which will, so far as the 
bore is concerned, revolutionize the manufacture of small 
The 
let of .31 caliber, and is charged with sixty-six grains of 
Dupont’s No. 3 rifle-powder. The bullet 


arms in this « ountry. new cartridge carries a br 


is of 


lead, 1 
cased in a copper shell .006 of an inch thick, and is .74 
of inch in length. At a trial recently made, the new 
**.31-66,” as they are called at the armory, penetrated 
nineteen pine boards, each one inch thick, at « distance 
of two hundred yards. The present standard Govern- 
ment cartridge, under most favorable circumstances, 
will penetrate only nine inches of pine planking at two 


hundred yards. The Chilians are in luck! 








WESTERN HEMISPHERE. 
THE funeral of the late General Henry A. Barnum was 
conducted with full military honors on Monday, the Ist 


inst. 

The Mississippi Legislature, by a large majority, has 
decided in favor of granting pensions to negroes in the 
State who were actively engaged in the Confederate serv- 
ice or who followed their masters through the war and 
were wounded or disabled. Their appropriation for the 
purpose will be a very liberal one. 

The Chilian Congress has adjourned, after passing a 
bill allowing the President to borrow twenty-five million 
dolla.s in order to draw notes issued by Balmaceda. 

Boston’s social leaders are about to follow the example 
of the leaders in New York in introducing amateur circus 
performances. 

The Grant Monument Association may be wiped out 
It is rent by faction. 

The historic Appomattox Court House building was 
destroyed by fire on Monday, the Ist inst, All the county 
records and court house furnishings were entirely lost. 

Representative Grady, of North Carolina, has intro- 
duced a bill in the House to reduce the President’s salary 
to twenty-five thousand dollars a year. The bill also pur- 
poses to reduce all other salaries, wages, fees and commu- 
tations exceeding one hundred dollars and less than one 
hundred and sixty-seven dollars a month by ten per cent., 
ranging from one hundred and sixty-seven dollars to three 
hundred and sixty dollars fifteen per cent., exceeding 
three hundred and sixty dollars, except in the case of the 
salary of the President and other salaries forbidden by 
law to be reduced, twenty per cent. 

Mr. Robert Mitchell, secretary of the London Poly- 
technic Institute, and Mr. Hoag, of the same institution, ar- 
rived in NewYork on February Ist, and are now at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel. Secretary Mitchell said that the visit was 
made to complete arrangements for the coming to this 
country of nearly three thousand of the fourteen thousand 
five hundred pupils of the Polytechnic, in order to visit 
the World’s Fair. 

There was a meeting of theatrical managers las k 
to make final arrangements for pushing the passage of the 
bill through the Legislature amending the law for the pro- 
tection of children so as to allow children to appear on the 
stage under proper conditions. Frank W. Sanger pre- 
sided, and Marc Klaw acted as secretary. 

The certificate of the birth of William Vincent Astor, 
the infant son of Mr. and Mrs. John Jacob Astor, Jr., was 
received by the Health Department from Dr. William T. 
Lusk, the attending physician, on the 2d inst., and was 
immediately placed on record. 

The first train over the Wheeling and Lake Erie Rail- 
road from Wheeling was run on February ist. The road 
enters Wheeling over the Wheeling terminal system. 

The first claim for indemnity against the Chilian Gov- 
ernment for assault against the United States steamer 
Baltimore’s sailors has been filed at the State Department, 
Washington, D. C., by Mr. W. W. Ker, of Philadelphia, 
attorney for the heirs of William Riggin, who was killed 
by the Valparaiso mob on October 16th. The petition, 
which is addressed to the Secretary of State, is signed by 
John I. Riggin, Mary Zimmerman and Ella Matthews, 
brother and sisters of Riggin. 

Another Charlie Ross case has happened in Pound 
Ridge, New York State. Charles Waterbury, one of the 
wealthiest and most prominent men in that section, 
has a wife and two children—Ward, eight years of age, 
and a younger son, four years of age. Ward attended 
District School No. 1 in Pound Ridge, of which Miss Stead 
is the teacher. The distance from the Waterbury home- 
stead to the schoolhouse is about three miles. On the 
afternoon of February Ist his eight-year-old son Ward was 
returning from school with a companion about his own 
age, when he was stopped in the road by three men, who 
seized and carried him toa carriage close by. When even- 
ing came and the boy did not return his parents became 
alarmed, and Mr. Waterbury went out to seek him, but to 
no purpose. When he got home he found his nephew, 
Charles Waterbury, waiting for him with a letter which 
the nephew said had been given him by a strange man 
with instructions to deliver it to Charles P. Waterbury. 
Mr. Waterbury opened the letter, which read as follows: 
To Mr. Charles P. Waterbury: 

Str—Unless you are prepared to deliver the sum of six 
thousand dollars in cash, as a ransom to us, you will never 
see your son again. The money to be at Miller’s Bridge 
in front of Miller’s Mill, one mile east of Bedford Court 
House, at midnight, Tuesday. 

The father then decided to go to Miller’s Bridge, the 
lonely spot where he was ordered to produce the six 
thousand dollars if he wanted to recover his child alive. 
Waterbury drove five miles alone, from his house to the 
bridge, which he reached just at midnight. He did not 
have the six thousand dollars, nor did he have any money 
whatever. He did, however, have a dark lantern. All 
was silent at the bridge, but as Waterbury stood there, 
waiting for the kidnappers, who did not come, he was in 
plain view of over a dozen armed farmers, who had been 
in ambuscade since nine o’clock that night. The men 
took the boy on the second night of his captivity and 
brought him to a house. It was the house of Lewis 
Close, a farmer and produce dealer, who lives at Barns- 
ville. Close and the boy reached the Waterbury place 
just a few minutes after the disheartened and tired-out 
father had returned from his fruitless midnight trip to 
Miller's Bridge, where he went to meet the abductors of 
his boy. The lost boy was welcomed home as though he 
had been saved from certain death. James McCann, who 
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backed out and who confessed, has implicated Samuel 
Sutherland and Charles E. Waterbury, both of whom have 
been “captured.” 

Justice Ingraham has directed a verdict of $11,528.26 
against the Garfield National Bank in a suit by Christian 
A. Schmidt, wholesale upholsterer. This sum is the 
amount, with interest, of one hundred and seventy-two 
checks to which George Lingard, Schmidt’s clerk, forged 
indorsements and then deposited in his own name. 

The bill providing for the closing of polls at five o’clock 
in all cities in the State of Rhode Island was indefinately 
postponed in the General Assembly on the 2d inst. 

Sir Edwin Arnold was so far recovered from his attack 
of “grip” that he is able to walk about the Brevoort 
House. All of his engagements to read and lecture have 
been canceled. 

As we go to press, a lively chorus of henyard melody 
fills Madison Square Garden from cellar to roof. From 
the poultry farms of New York, New Jersey and Massa- 
chusetts; from the West and South, and from beyond the 
sea, five thousand birds have been gathered for the third 
annual exhibition of the New York Poultry and Pigeon 
Association, which opened on the 3d inst. Hundreds of 
cages of galvanized wire cover the floor of the big amphi- 
theater, and the basement below contains nearly as many 
more. The entrance of the Garden is flanked with cages of 
pigeons and pheasants, and with miniature lakes filled with 
water-fowl. Down the middle of the amphitheater are 
placed one hundred and forty breeding-yards, and ‘on either 
side are arranged the choicest birds from a thousand poul- 
try farms. Not astandard breed of poultry went unrepre- 
sented. In the incubators downstairs hundreds of chicks 
and ducklings are being hatched. There is alsoa fine dis- 
play of eggs and dressed poultry Atthree o’clock each day 
a dozen homing pigeons take their flight from Diana’s 
tower to points in New York and New Jersey.—(See our 
illustration on page 5.) 

Nearly two thousand of the railroad employees of North 
America met in convention in the Academy of Music, 
New York City, on the 31st inst. They were the represent- 
atives of the Order of Railway Conductors, the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Engineers, the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Trainmen, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and the Order of Railway Telegraphers. They assembled 
for the purpose of ‘‘a common interchange of opin- 
ions on all questions of mutual interest, particu- 
larly those for the better protection of lives, limbs 
and character, and how best it may be secured.” 
There was an interchange of opinions on these topics. 
Senator Jacob A. Cantor welcomed the delegates on be- 
half of the State of New York, in the absence of Governor 
Flower and Lieutenant-Governor Sheehan. Mr. C. E. 
Weisz, of Millard Division No. 104, Order of Railway Con- 
ductors, of Middletown, N. Y., was the presiding officer at 
the business sessions.—(See page 9.) 


EASTERN HEMISPHERE. 

THE naval exhibition organized at Liverpool to enable 
the people to realize the naval and commercial supremacy 
of Great Britain was opened last week. 

The sale of live hogs has been stopped in the Altona 
(Germany) market in consequence of the rapid increase of 
disease among the stock. 

Negotiations are in progress between the French Gov- 
ernment and the United States for a new extradition 
treaty to follow similar lines to the British treaty with 
America which recently went into effect. 

Prince George of Greece, who saved the life of the not 
too heroic Czarewitch, is suffering from influenza. 

The Government will make public the plans proposed 
for giving Cairo, in Egypt, a sewerage system. At this 
time Cairo, a city of four hundred thousand inhabitants, 
has no sewerage system. Works of this sort were carried 
out during the reign of Ismail Pasha, but they were so 
defective that Greene Pasha, the English director of the 
sanitary service, destroyed them. Water accumulated in 
the streets during the winter, and in the summer months 
the deaths from typhoid fever among the native populace 
were forty-five per cent. of the mortality. The remedy 
Ismail Pasha had provided was worse than the evil. 

The British gunboat Esk, three guns, stationed at 
Ichang, on the Yang-tse-Kiang, is threatened by the Chi- 
nese, who do not like the looks of it. Unless the little 
craftis called off, massacres of Christians mar begin again. 
Viceroy Li Hung Chang has a lie all ready «.. spring upon 
the world at the first outbreak of Mongolian fanaticism. 
In the meantime English diplomacy has its eye on Russia. 
Christian residents in China had better go home, while 
the British Foreign Office is hobnobbing with the Chinese, 
in its attempt to checkmate the Russian advance upon 
Central Asia. 

The death of Professor Mommsen, the historian, 
is announced from Kiel, Germany. Professor Momm- 
sen was one of the last of a dwindling group of scholars 
who made a golden age for Germany’s universities. 
Ranke, the historian; Bluntschli, the jurist, and Rau, the 
political economist, were his contemporaries. 

The Countess of Aberdeen, who is largely interested in 
the Irish lace exhibit at the World’s Fair, proposes a gift 
to the Princess May of Teck, to be purchased by the funds 
subscribed for her wedding present. The Countess thinks 
a pendant composed of the best attainable miniature of 
the late Duke, set in the finest possible diamonds, would 
be an appropriate gift of this kind. 

The City Council of Oxford, after debating for over 
three hours, have granted a site for a statue to the late 
Cardinal Newman within the shadows of his beloved 
university. 

The intense cold in the famine-stricken districts of 
Russia is greatly increasing the suffering of the unhappy 
peasants. 

The Moscow Gazette publishes an article, warlike in 
tone, in which it says that the German colonists in Russia 
are the advance guard of a German army. 
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The eminent latter-day Baptist preacher, Charles Had- 
don Spurgeon, died at Mentone on January 3lst. He had 
been attacked with a severe illness from which he made a 
heroic rally, but Death claimed him in one of the sunniest 
spots in sunny Italy. Mr. Spurgeon was born in 1834. On 
relinquishing the Pedobaptist views of his family he be- 
came associated with the church at Cambridge of which the 
celebrated Robert Hall had been pastor; and as a member 
of the preachers’ association of this congregation Mr. Spur- 
geon first began to hold services in surrounding villages. 
Pastor at Waterbeach (1851), preached for the first time in 
London (1853). Pastor, New Park Street (1854) ; but, in con- 
sequence of the great crowds attracted, services were held 
at Exeter Hall, and at the Great Hall, Royal Surrey Gar- 
dens, where on one occasion a terrible disaster occurred 
through someone raising a false alarm of fire whilst Mr. 
Spurgeon was preaching. He was pastor of the Met- 
ropolitan Tabernacle, erected at a cost of one hundred 
and sixty thousand dollars (1861). Mr. Spurgeon’s ser- 
mons, of which about twenty-five thousand of each issue 
are sold, have been published since the first week of 1855. 
Minor institutions are also attached to the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle. Mr. Spurgeon’s letter on the Irish Question 
exerted an important influence in Non-conformist circles 
at the time of the last election. Mr. Spurgeon, in 1887, sev- 
ered his connection with the Baptist Union, on the ground 
that many of its members held views more in harmony 
with the teachings of Matthew Arnold and Herbert Spen- 
cer than with those of St. Paul and the Christian Fathers 
—a step which has led to a long controversy in the pa- 
pers, under the title of the “Down Grade Question.” 
Mr. M. Crofton has thus recently graphically described 
him in the columns of this,paper in a ‘“‘ Purely Personal:”’ 
“Rev. Charles Spurgeon, the famous English Dissenting 
divine, is a corpulent, clean-shaven man of six-and-fifty, 
and lives on the fat of the land. His private fortune is 
grander than that of most bishops, and the ample income 
derived from his books and sermons is more than sufficient 
for the maintenance of his fine house and grounds, his serv- 
ants and carriages and horses. He suffers from the gout, 
and employs three secretaries to answer the letters which 
come to him from all parts of the world, and which aver- 
age five hundred a day. He celebrated his silver-marriage 
in 1879 and the issue of his two thousandth sermon in 1888. 
He has written many books which have been translated 
into every language; the best of them is called the 
“Treasury of David,’ 7 vols., 8vo.; he also edits the well- 
known magazine, The Sword and Trowel.’’—(See page 13.) 

The steamship Eider, of the North German Lloyd Line, 
which went on Atherton Ledge, Isle of Wight, on the Ist 
inst., was virtually beaten to pieces by the waves. At- 
tempts of the tugs to float her at high water were unsuc- 
cessful. All the mails were taken ashore in lifeboats and 
all of the crew landed. The cargo of the Eider is valued 
at about eighty thousand dollars, not including the specie, 
which will be saved. The Hider is valued at about seven 
hundred thousand dollars. Both steamship and cargo 
are insured. 

Sir Morell Mackenzie, who has just succumbed to the 
plague of 1892—influenza—was one of the most distin- 
guished of English throat specialists. He achieved much 
prominence from the fact that he was delegated by Queen 
Victoria to attend upon Frederick IIJ., Emperor of Ger- 
many, for several months during his illness from an affec- 
tion of the throat. Although the Emperor’s ailment 
terminated fatally, it was generally acknowledged that 
Sir Morell performed the operation of tracheotomy suc- 
cessfully. The cancer was removed from the Emperor’s 
throat and a tube inserted, through which the patient 
breathed for months. After the Emperor's death Sir 
Morell’s methods were severely criticized by the German 
physicians, who were somewhat jealous of him. The Ger- 
man view of the case, however, threatened to gain ground 
in England, and, in order to defend himself from the at- 
tacks, Sir Morell wrote a book, in which he gave lengthy 
arguments in favor of the methods he had pursued. In 
order to refute the attacks of his maligners and head off 
his enemies, he wrote the entire volume in the space of six 
weeks, working at it day and night. This work produced 
the desired effect, and his reputation in England rose 
higher than ever. Sir Morell was in the entire confidence 
of Emperor Frederick to the last, and in the physician’s 
house in London can be seen many tokens of the esteem in 
which the Emperor held his medical adviser. One par- 
ticularly valuable souvenir is a scarfpin set in fifty bril- 
liant diamonds, representing the English royal crown in 
gold, given by Victoria on a jubilee to the Crown Prince, 
and bequeathed by the latter to Sir Morell. Queen Vic- 
toria knighted him. He was about fifty-two years of age, 
and is survived by a widow, three daughters and two sons. 
One of the sons, Kenneth, is following his father’s profes- 
sion, and is now studying in London hospitals. The other, 
H. H. Morell, isan actor. His three daughters are very 
accomplished, having learned professions, one being a 
journalist and acting as London correspondent of an 
American newspaper. He was a severely-grave man, who 
enjoyed a joke with a short chuckle, and has shaved him- 
self with a shilling razor. 

Lord Salisbury announces his intention, and that of his 
party, of fighting Home Rule to the bitter end. 

Miss Jane Cobden, daughter of the late Richard Cob- 
den, the great Corn Law reformer, was married on the 2d 
inst. in the parish church at Heyshott, near Midburst, Sus- 
sex, to Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, the publisher, in England, of 
the Century Magazine, and a prominent member of the 
National Liberal Club. Mr. Thomas Rayley Potter, mem- 
ber of Parliament for Rochdale, secretary of the Cobden 
Club, and an old friend of the family, gave the bride 
away. 

Bettina, the daughter of Baron Alphonse de Roths- 
child, and wife of Albert Rothschild, is dying of cancer of 
the breast. 

Twenty persons lost their lives as a result of the elec- 
tion riots in Buda-Pesth last week. 
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POULTRY SHOW AT THE MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, 





THE FINISHED TROTH. 
(February 14th). 


BY JOEL BENTON 


Upon the February snow 
The sun now sends its friendlier rays 
The spring is near ; the rivulet’s flow 
Is filled with hearts of April days 


The crooning south wind stirs the trees, 
And buds grow red with portents sweet ; 
New fervor moves the chickadee’s 
Brisk notes, within the woods retreat 


But not by these my heart is stirred 

With pulsing throbs that rise and swell ; 
For Hope, long drearily deferred, 

Has come at length with Love to dwell 


Oh, Mabel, what are shows like these, 
Which tell that summer comes apace ” 
More than the season's prophecies 
I prize the beauty of thy face. 


All aureoled with drifting curls, 

That toss and fall upon thy cheek, 
Thou art the loveliest of girls, 

To speak whose praises words are weak 


The flower I gave I see you wear, 
Fair omen of approaching bliss, 
And that sweet troth that lovers’ dare 
To-night I hallow with a kiss ! 
Blush, tender buds, and beckon spring, 
Breathe, south wind, through the oak and pine 
Before the northward robins sing 
I know whose heart shall welcome mine. 


++ 


LADIES’ PRIZE COMPETITION. 
AWARD OF PRIZES—No. 5. 


A copy of Moore’s or Byron’s poems has been awarded 
to Miss Lida Griffith, Vevay, Ind., for the best essay on 
‘*How to Win a Husband,” which is as follows: 


THE 


HOW TO WIN A HUSBAND. 


=. HIS is a subject that at once attracts the sympathy of 
all maidens. It is a big subject, and how this all- 
-€’ important step is to be brought about, let us con- 
sider. In the first place, my dear girls, be honest. To be 
sure, a woman should always do her utmost to please, but 
in attempting this, do not affect an unnaturalness. When 
in company behave just as you would in your own imme- 
diate domestic circle. Women who are eager to exhibit 
are often careless of pleasing the home folks; their talent 
must be kept as a gem for special occasions to attract no- 
tice, and when the great end of notice is obtained it may 
be laid aside. Or women may use their accomplishments 
to captivate, and when the prize is secured the fascination 
ceases. But the men of this progressive nineteenth cen- 
tury are becoming more wary, and they are not so easily 
fooled. We will give our brothers credit for having their 
eyes wide open, and we know that it takes an unusually 
smart woman to convince a man for any length of time 
that she is an angel. He may tell you so, but ten to one 
he doesn’t really think it. Be that as it may, do not seek 
to impress upon the men that your proper sphere is in the 
seraphic realm. Men don’t want to marry angels. But 
rather seek to convince th: sterner sex that you are a 
woman. After all, ‘‘one of the best things in the world 
is a woman. But the best thing in the world is a good 
woman.” So if there is one young man in particular upon 
whom you care to make an impression, give him to under- 
stand that you are a really honest, good woman, and a self- 
reliant one at that. And let him know that you do not 
don your pretty manners when he comes round as you do 
your prettiest teagown or handsomest toilet, but that you 
are thoroughly good-natured and sweet, in testimony 
whereof your little brothers and sisters can bear daily 
testimony. 

American young women are 
maidenly reserve. While young men may seem to have 
an enjoyable time in the society of these free and inde- 
pendent girls, yet bear in mind that if you expect to win 
a husband, a really good husband, and one worth having, 
avoid anything like rudeness. Delicacy is, indeed, the 
point of honor in woman, and her purity of manner will 
insure her deference and repress more than any other in- 
fluence impropriety of every kind. 

A delicate woman, too, will be more loved as well as 
more respected than any other; fd? affection never exists 
for any great length of time unless founded upon esteem. 
To be purely lady-like is not to be prudish or insipid. 

Conversation is one great source of woman’s influence, 
and it is her province and her peculiar talent to give it 
zest. An interesting conversationalist seldom fails to 
charm, and gentlemen invariably admire well-informed 
women, provided this gift is coupled with grace and 
modesty. To be a good conversationalist it is not neces- 
sary to keep up an incessant chatter. 

To be a good listener, and to reply with ease, good 
sense and good breeding, are the most requsite qualities 
for a good companion; but the sealed lips, the vacant 
stare and the abrupt transition are equally rude and dis- 
appointing. But, my girls, do not imagine that in conver- 
sation, what is pretty and playful in a girl of fourteen is 
equally pretty at thirty. Neither play the romp, leap a 
five-barred gate nor affect the Di Vernon. Least of all 
indulge in raillery which is piquant only because it is 
personal, and which amuses only in proportion as it 
annoys. Cultivate gentleness of manner. This trait ought 
to be the characteristic of the sex; and there is nothing 
that can compensate for the want of this feminine attrac- 





credited with a lack of 


tion. 
These are only a few gentle hints that I have suggested, 


which, if you are desirous of winning a husband, it would 
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do well to notice. Add to this all the personal accom- 
plishments and attractions of your repertory, and you 
cannot fail to please even the fastidious Ward McAllister 
himself. Remember only that it is the gentleman who 
must do the courting, and if you ‘‘ roll up your sleeves and 
go in to win,” your sweetheart might suspect you of de- 
signs, and you'd be compelled to seek the holy hush of the 
dark, green wood. In other words, you might be left in 
the shade. 

Just here let me remark, that if ’tis your desire to wed 
a titled foreigner, see to it that your pockets are with 
doubloons laden. That isall the recommendation you will 
need. But if for your companion you desire a gentle- 
manly, sensible man, be you only natural, sweet, modest 
and womanly. Let him do the courting, and when he has 
reached a crisis, do you not only say ‘‘ yes,” but say it loud 
enough for him not to mistake it, and live happily ever 
afterward. 

>-o+—__—_ 


ALL ABOUT VALENTINES. 


5 ALENTINES everywhere! Of the 
making of Valentines there is no 
end. These time-honored “go- 
betweens”’ are turned out by the thou- 
sands and tens of thousands, and no 
two are exactly alike. They range in 
price from one penny to one hundred 
dollars. A one-hundred-dollar Valen- 
tine, you may imagine, is an elaborate 
affair, fearfully and wonderfully con- 
. An structed, and could not be made at 
= home any more than the Brooklyn 
Bridge could have been built by a carpenter. Some of 
these high-priced “love messages’’ come from abroad, but 
most of them are made in this country. 

The other day I looked over an immense stock of Valen. 
tines for this season, and I was surprised at the lack of 
really new and original designs displayed. The man or 
woman who can get up a clever and unique fancy in Valen- 
tines should make a small fortune. Year after year 
“chestnuts” are offered, differing only in color and style. 
The ‘“‘comic Valentines,” so called, are now free from the 
coarseness and vulgarity which used to disfigure them; 
a picture in Puck is worth a hundred of these 
““comics.”’ The “lace Valentines” are often dainty crea- 
tions, and they were in fashion years ago. The “‘ Novelty 
Valentines ’’ are misnomer, for, usually, the greatest nov- 
elty about them is their price. And “ Valentine poetry ’— 
well, it is excruciatingly funny and solemnly bad. Where 
all the doggerel comes from is, as Rudyard Kipling would 
say, ‘another story,’’ which I will tell you in afew words 
later on. 

If Bishop Valentine could have foreseen all the loads 
of sentimental trash that would pass current on February 
14th, perhaps he would have objected vigorously to the use 
of his good name. 

It is said that the earliest poetical Valentines known 
were written by Charles, Duke of Orleans, who was taken 
prisoner at Agnicourt, in 1415, and thus beguiled the hours 
of his captivity in the Tower of London. In the British 
Museum a curious specimen of Valentine in MS., which 
was written in the author’s heart’s blood : = 
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“ Ye pen I slipt as I ye pen did make 
The lines do bleed as I will for your sake.” 


Early in the present century Valentine-writing was carried 
to an extraordinary length, and even poets caught the 
craze. The poems of Hood, Praed, Leigh Hunt and others, 
are full of references to the bishop and his day. Coming 
down to recent times there has been very little original 
writing done by that 
* Clerk of sweetest pen ! 
Connubialest of clergymen, 
Exquisite bishop |” 


And now you want to know how all the “ Valentine ‘ 


poetry ’ ismade? That is no secret; it is made to order. 
It is literally ground out by the pound. Then it is taken 
to the factory where Valentines are manufactured. The 
high-priced Valentines have affixed lines from well-known 
poets, such as Longfellow, Bryant and Tennyson. Thou- 
sands of verses are culled from the newspapers, and they 
hit off the latest fads and follies. 

Let us look over some of the Valentines for this season. 
The “comics”? need not detain us long. They are printed 
on a single sheet, in wonderful colors and up to date. 
Among the “ portrait comics” we notice President Harri- 
son and his Hat; Chauncey Depew in the act of eating; 
John L. Sullivan spoiling for a fight, and other great 
actors on this world’s stage. Of course there are numerous 
pictures of ‘The Old Maid,’ a tall, lean woman, with a 
few hairs sprouting on her chin, a cup of teain hand and 
a cat at her feet. Then there is ‘‘The Old Bachelor,” an 
ill-dressed man, sewing a button on his coat. 

Here is a set entitled ‘“‘The Life Journey of Two Lov 
ers.” It isin six acts. In the last act, entitled ‘Golden 
Harvest,” you see an old maid surrounded by a group of 
young people of all sizes and all ages. 

The comic Valentines are done up in “ gross packages ;”’ 
some come in assorted lots, others are classified. Thus 
one package is labeled “sharp darts ;”’ another, “long jok 
ers;’’ a third, “fault-finders,”’ etc. A recent idea in comic 
Valentines is to print them in colors on fine cardboard, 
with envelopes to match. 

For this season there is a new line of lace Valentines, 
which, in the language of the trade, are called ‘‘ Messen- 
gers of Love.”” Many of them are very dainty and attrac- 
tive. Then in lace Valentines there are ‘“‘Golden and Sil- 
ver Gems,” and ‘“‘Gems of Love.’’ Some are put up to- 
gether and some are sold in assorted lots only. For all 
these embossed envelopes are made in various styles. 

What are called ‘“‘ Love’s Souvenirs” is another new 
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line of Valentines for this season. They are somewhat like 
the lace Valentines, having raised fronts of gold-lace paper, 
ribbon ornaments and easel backs. 

The ‘‘ Novelty Valentines’’ are perhaps the most orig- 
inal in design and in style; certainly they are the most ex- 
pensive. Their price to the trade ranges from six to twelve 
dollars per dozen. The shopkeeper will undoubtedly ask 
double that amount. One or two “ novelties’? may be 
noticed. There is one entitled ‘‘Love Laughs at Lock- 
smiths.’’ The design is on alligator cardboard. There is 
an imitation wooden door with hinges. Open the door and 
behold! out comes a plump, young Cupid. There is a true- 
lover’s knot on the lock, and that explains it. 

Another “novelty” is entitled ‘‘ Love in a Cottage.” 
This is also on alligator cardboard. A clever imitation of 
foliage and tinted sky appears in the background. The 
“cottage” is a separate piece, sprung and attached at the 
bottom with a silk cord, which, when pulled, gives a novel 
effect. 

Finally, I say with Charles Lamb, ‘‘ Hail to thy return- 
ing festival, old Bishop Valentine!’ You may laugh and 
sneer and jeer at what you call February folly, but in 
your heart of hearts, wouldn’t you like to find a pretty 
Valentine in your morning mail? Now, be honest. And 
so there is, I think, a world of pathos and meaning in the 
spinster’s gentle request : 

."* So please send me a Valentine somebody, 
Just for the fun of the thing.” 
L. J. VANCE. 
eo = 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 


ERILY, as May is the month of love 
and mating, it doesn’t seem ex- 
actly clear why St. Valentine’s Day 

) should fall in such a weary, slushy 

month as that of February. Per- 

chance it is because love has all 


ont si a 
~ wee 3 seasons for its own, and the cele- 
LY oy bration is as appropriate at one 
KBARS-~ time of the year as another. Of 
Ss BD P (i. . A . 
gs ¢ WT, course, love is not a thing that 
y “ K cools off in February—the wanest 


twenty-eight day moon, during 
whose flight fond lovers sit before the blazing logs and dis- 
cuss sweet sentimental nothings, and occasionally drift to 
more material subjects, such as figuring the difference in 
the expenses incidental to housekeeping and its tempestu- 
ous antithesis, boarding. Lovers are just as enthusiastic 
over the candy of courtship and the mutton chops of mat- 
rimony during the month of February in the dimly-lighted 
parlor as they are over the same impressionistic and real- 
istic things while swinging on the front gate beneath the 
silvery moon of July, while the breeze is wantoning in the 
spicy honeysuckles and the June bug is whirling around 
the blazing lamp like a tree agent about a man who 
doesn’t want a tree gratis. 

It cannot be said that St. Valentine is regarded very 
seriously by men who tell the female of their species how 
they feel toward them during the dreary month of No- 
vember. But, come to think of it, he is taken seriously in 
February, especially at leap year, and it is, perhaps, owing 
to the fact that February is to leap year what snapper is to 
Philadelphia, what onions are to Bermuda, and, in short, 
what pies are to the State of Maine, that this merry day 
falls during the moon of Fevrier. 

Yet, as merry as this day is to the lover, it is not so gay 
and merry unto the heart of the tradesman and mechanic, 
for it is the day upon which all the shortcomings that are 
not theirs are alleged to be theirs in the highly-colored 
caricature of a Valentine, with the uncomplimentary verse 
below. They all get it alike—the poet, the shoemaker, the 
painter, the wood-engraver and car-driver, and it is only 
fair to say that the verses are, so to speak, as much out of 
truth as regards facts as the figures are out of drawing. 
It seems queer to understand or appreciate the mental 
construction of the person that will cheerfully lay down a 
half-dime and purchase one of these comics and take pleas- 
ure in sending it some worthy person for the purpose of in- 
flicting pain. 

Asa rule, the intended pain would return like a boom- 
erang upon the sender if he could but know that its recipi- 
ent smiled pleasantly upon such an impotent effort while 
he calmly rolled it into a cigar-lighter. The sender prob- 
ably lies abed, and chuckles to think how he is worrying 
his victim to death. And at the same time the victim is 
lying in bed smiling, and hoping his anonymous would-be 
annoyer is getting the worth of the money expended ona 
work of art beside which the chromo is a masterpiece and 
the steel engraving an enduring joy. 

This is the sort of verse the tailor receives. Itis printed 
under a cut of a figure representing a large head and small 
body and legs, the latter crossed and acting in the capacity 
of ottoman. Behind his ears are a pair of shears: 


“Oh, hammer away on your ready-made suits 
Till the six o'clock hour in the factory toots, 
But this truthfully never of you can be writ : 
He once made a suit, and the same was a fit.” 


This is the way that poor, down-trodden, world-envied 
prince of a plumber gets it: 


* You hammer away on the boiler with ease, 
With a sort of necromancy, 

And when a pipe bursts it is certain to please 
That thing which you call your fancy ; 
You monkey awhile with a faucet of brass, 

On the first of the next month follers, 
Alack and alas ! oh, alack and alas! 
A bill for one hundred dollars.” 


Of course, ‘“‘necromancy” has nothing to do with 
plumbing. The poet put it in more for the sake of rhyme 
than reason, not feeling in his professional heart that such 
a fault would noticed, and, if noticed, not com- 
mented on 


be 
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This is the sort of lyric that is projected at Deacon Fair- 
banks’s old maiden sister : 


* Here’s Mary McDougal, of Kalamazoo, 

Unto whom no one ever did pop ; 

When her tongue gets a start there’s a hullaballoo 
That nothing can bring to a stop, 

When she starts on a theme, though of little account, 
Her face like the rising sun glows, 

And she trembles with joy, like the gay catamount, 
When in joy for the shanghai he goes. 

And the thing that’s as certain as that she’s not young, 
And that’s known by each person we meet, 

Is this: she’s possessed of a tongue that’s a tongue, 
Which the same’s twice as large as her feet.” 


But it is not only the rural gossip who receives this 
sort of lyrical reminder. A person who seldom says any- 
thing and is well known as a conservative person may be 
reminded of the fact that he is stupid and “incapable of 
formulating a thought.” If these Valentines were only 
conceived in the right spirit they might do much good in 
the world. Then, in the hands of the right people, they 
might exert as salutary an influence as do tracts in the 
hands of the white-whiskered missionary. It is a great 
pity that they should have no serious value—that they 
should not amuse in a rational way, and at the same time 
instruct. They should, at least in Christian countries, be 
worthy of the saint whose day they celebrate; and yet, re- 
garded from a humorous standpoint, the comic Valentines 
are, perhaps, more prosaic and serious than are any other 
objects which are supposed to be funny and amusing, but 
which, in reality, are not. R. K. MUNKITTRICK,. 


ce Se. Se 
ABOUT THE PILOT SERVICE. 
By M. CROFTON. 
HE laws of Wisby, promulgated at 
least as early as the fourteenth 


century, and subsequently incor- 
porated in nearly every maritime 
code, render it compulsory on the 
captain of a ship to employ a pilot 
when sailing near a coast. The 
intricacy of almost all coast navi- 
gation renders it impossible that 
any skipper, however skillful, can 


be master of all the waters to 
which he may have to sail his 
ship; and the risk of failure, 


through ignorance of local dan- 
gers, is therefore avoided by trans- 
ferring the direction of her course 
to someone perfectly acquainted with the spot. The man 
to whom so much is intrusted must necessarily be a re- 
sponsible person; and, therefore, in all countries qualified 
sailors are officially licensed to act as pilots in their dis- 
tricts, and they are granted the monopoly. These pilots 
have to serve a long and hard apprenticeship, and must 
prove themselves capable and efficient before they can pro- 
cure a license, and after they have got it they must be ever 
watchful, for a single mistake may undo the work of years. 

Pilots are associated in societies in all the larger ports 
of the United States. In New York their government is 
vested in the Board of Commissioners of Pilots, which ad- 
ministers the laws ‘“‘for the licensing and government of 
the pilots and regulating pilotage of the port of New 
York,” and, also, so far as their duties remain, the several 
laws of the State for the regulation and preservation of 
the harbor of New York. 

There are now twenty-one pilot-boats in this branch of 
the service, the number of pilots holding licenses from the 
Board being one hundred and twenty-four, all of whom 
are in active service. If evenly divided, this would leave 
about six men to each boat. The number of vessels pi- 
loted, including both inward and outward passages, dur- 
ing the year 1891, was six thousand two hundred and eight- 
een, the gross amount of pilotage earned being four 
hundred and fifteen thousand eight hundred and forty 
dollars. The annual report of the Board shows that two 
pilots died during the year and that two left the business, 
while tw6 others were retired on account of physical in- 
firmities. So, again, eight new licenses were issued to 
boatkeepers who had served the required apprenticeship 
and had passed satisfactory examinations, while seven 
complaints were entered against pilots for accidents to 
vessels while in their charge. Of these, on investigation, 
three were dismissed, and in the other four cases the pilots 
were duly punished. 

Continuing, the report points out that while the bar 
channels have been essentially improved and deepened, 
and a number of rocks removed from the Upper Harbor, 
the increase in size and draught of vessels has more than 
kept pace with the increased facilities for navigating 
them. Thus pilots are now called upon to move vessels, 
from four to five hundred feet in length, and a draught of 
water from twenty-five to twenty-seven and a half feet, at 
all times of the tide; while but a few years since vessels 
of twenty-five feet draught were of the largest existing 
class, and moved only at high water slack tide. 

In the navies of some countries the pilot is a permanent 
officer of the ship, and has charge of her course; but his 
functions in this case approach nearer,to those of the 
navigating officer on our men-of-war. In this connection 
it may be mentioned that application was recently made 
by one of the more prominent transatlantic lines to have 
a special pilot assigned to each of its vessels, who should 
remain permanently attached to and go the round voy- 
agesin her. The application, however, was denied by the 
Board, for the privilege, if granted to one line, could not 
be denied to others, and the result would be that the most 
experienced pilots would be withdrawn from the imme- 
diate supervision and control of the Board, and would to 
some extent lose their familiarity with the harbor and 
channels. 
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Each pilot-boat has its 
distinguishing number con- 
spicuously painted on the 
sail, and a good deal of 
money changes hands on 
the big liners as to what 
the number of the pilot- 
boat will be. When a 
steamer is sighted, the boat 
bears down upon her. In 
daytime signals are easily 
exchanged, and if the 
steamer happens to have 
picked up a pilot further 
out, the schooner goes on 
her way again, cruising 
around in the track of the 
great steamship lines. At 
night the pilot burns a 
torch—a wick-ball which 
has been dipped in turpen- 
tine and is held in a net- 
ting. By answering-lights 
the pilot understands that 
he is wanted, and makes 
his way to the steamer. 
The captain of every vessel 
is required to accept the 
services of the first pilot 
tendering. Not long since 
one of the Sandy Hook 
pilots brought an action for 
damages against one of the 
big racers, which was try- 
ing to beat the record and 
refused to slow up in order 
to take him aboard, but 
waited until after ‘‘mak- 
ing” the Sandy Hook 
Lightship and there took 
on another pilot. He re- 
covered heavy damages. 

Believe me, it’s a rough 
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life enough, beating about Z - —————_ a 
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to intercept the big ocean VERY WEAK. 

steamers. In summer the Jesste—‘* You must be a hard worker, Mr. Chapley.” — 
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in winter it is quite dif- 3 , j p 

erent. Indeed, the life of 

a pilot is one of continual danger and responsibility. ABOUT HAIR. 


A pilot-boat has often to put out to sea in the teeth 
of a gale; and sometimes, as happened during the great 
blizzard a few years ago, the boat and all on board are 
never again spoken. Scmetimes these staunch little 
pilot-boats go out further than others. The writer has 
crossed the Atlantic many times. On one of these oc- 
casions we took on the pilot some four hundred miles 
out. at sea, while another time we had to wait outside the 
bar for some hours before we could get one. 

Oftentimes the steamers have to lay to in rough weather 
in order to wait a moment of calm, when the pilot may 
board the ship with safety, for it is no small matter 
to venture upon the rough sea in a rowboat, and very 
often the pitching and tossing of the steamer make it diffi- 
cult for the pilot to approach; and it not infrequently 
happens that the pilot of an outgoing steamer is carried 
across the ocean. While they get a free trip both ways, 
they don’t like it, for it is three weeks’ earnings out 
of their pocket. The pilotage fees vary considerably with 
the draught of the ship and the distance piloted. Each 
pilot shares with the rest of the crew on his boat. It is an 
unwritten law on big ocean steamers that all the officers 
must be on the bridge when the pilot takescharge. Except 
in matters of discipline, the command of the vessel is then 
vested entirely in the pilot, who can have the sails, steer- 
ing, etc., of the ship carried on entirely at his discretion 
until the limit of his district is passed, the captain only 
resuming his powers when the question of taking up 
ground ina harbor is concerned. The general rule as to 
the responsibility of the owners of the ship is, that no owner 
or captain of a ship is answerable to any person whatever 
for any loss or damage occasioned by the fault or incapac- 
ity of any qualified pilot acting in charge of such ship 
within any district where the employment of the pilot is 
compulsory. 

The advent of the pilot is always looked forward to 
eagerly by the passengers, as he generally brings a lot of 
newspapers, though it not infrequently turns out that they 
were published before the passengers started, for it often 
happens that a pilot-boat is out a fortnight. It goes out 
with a full completement of men, and only returns when 
empty. Yet comparatively few, even among the pas 
sengers, know how a great steamer is guided from the 
open sea in safety up to her pier. I will tell you. Let us 
suppose that we are on an incoming steamer; the pilot’s 
work begins after we have sighted the South Shoal Light 
ship off Nantucket. From this point the course for Sandy 
Hook Lightship will be about west, and the distance one 
hundred and eighty-five miles. So that pass the 
southward of the wrecks of the Oregon and Hilton Castle, 
off Fire Island Inlet. In clear weather the W. 1-2N 
will lead a vessel within sight of Fire Island Lighthouse, 
at a distance from the coast of about eight miles. Off 
Fire Island Inlet there is a whistling-buoy. Sandy Hook 
Lightship bears from this W. 14S. ; distance, a little over 
thirty miles. This lightship is the principal guide to the 
Bay and marks the westerly end of the ocean racecourse, 
and it is after “‘making”’ her that the steamer shapes her 
course towards New York. 

(Concluded in next number.) 
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VAN HOUTEN’s Cocoa—“ Once tried, always used.” 


HE most valuable hair in the market is pure wh 
( > and its value is constantly increasing; indeed, i 
oP be unusually long, that is from four feet te five 
feet, the dealer can get almost his own price for it; even if 
ordinary length it will fetch in Paris from 375 to 500 francs 
White hair is much prized by American women whose 
only natural locks have become snowy and who desire to 
enrich their folds. Next to pure white, the demand is for 
hair of the hue of virgin gold. 

This is almost as scarce, and many efforts have 
made to supply hair artificially colored with various prep 
arations, but they have been uniformly unsatisfactory 
A really fine suit of hair of the purest blonde type will, 
on the authority of a Parisian artist in hair, sell for from 
1,000 to 2,500 francs. It is on record that the Empress Eu 
génie once paid 1,000 francs an ounce for a braid of golden 
hair that exactly matched her own. Only at intervals may 
the prize of a perfect suit of golden hair be secured, and 
it is said that in the shops of London and Paris there are 
golden hair supply 


been 


unfilled orders which will absorb the 
of the next five 

From the merchant’s point of view there are four type- 
colors of hair: white, blonde, black and and each 
of these has been further subdivided into sixteen different 
shades. Black common types, and not of 
high market value; there is a golden-brown hue which 
favored, as black; gray hair has no fancy 
value—it is used to work into the wigs of people who 
growing old. 
than it was a few years ago. 
croft, Leeds, 
London who practiced it with success. 
well made that few suspec ted their existence, 
every three or four made his appearance in 
House, at the beginning of a new with his h 
grown perceptibly more gray during the there 
no room for doubt. 

To return to the women’s hair supply, the largest quan 


years. 


brown, 


and brown are 
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also is blue- 
Thisartful deception is more common 1 
The late Mr. 
was one of the first mer 
His wigs were 
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tity comes from Switzerland, Germany and the Frenct 
Provinces. Agents of London, Paris and Vienna mer 
chants attend the country fairs with tolerable regularity 
A favorite market for the Paris dealers—which is little 
known except by them—is held at Morlaix, in the Depart 
ment of the Lower Pyrenees. The market is held every 
other Friday, and hundreds of hair-dressers from far and 
near throng the place to buy up the hair of the young peas 
ant-girls. It is a curious experience for the stranger who 
by accident finds himself in Morlaix on market-day rhe 
dealers wander up and down the town, each with a huge 
pair of bright shears hanging from a bright leather strap 
around his waist, while the girls who wish to part wit! 
their hair stand about in the doorways, usually in couples 
The transaction is carried out the best room of the 
house. The hair is let down, the tresses are combed out, 
and the dealer names his price—the market ranges from 
three francs to twenty francs. Perhaps there is a little 
haggling, then the money is laid in the girl’s open hand, 
there is a quick click of the shears, and the tresses are 
rolled up and disappear in the depths of the dealer’s 
pocket, and he goes his way seeking the next sheep to be 
shorn. A natural tear may no doubt dim the eye of the 
denuded fair one, but the Morlannaise is philosophical 
the money in hand is certain and the prospect of another 
growth of hair within reasonuble time far from problem- 
atical. Ainsi elle se console 
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ROMANCE OF A MAD- 
HOUSE. 


By ALICE MAUD MEADOWS. 


THE 


CHAPTER IV.—(CONTINUED.) 


re SHOOK hands with Dr. 


Molesworth, and joined 
Stone and Jack, who were 
preparing to walk home ; 
both of them seemed very 
quiet, and until I spoke 
scarcely a word was said. 
“Did you read the ac- 
count of the Bromley Hall 
asked. 
lid,” Stone 





murder?” I 
“Of course I 
everyone did.” 
“ And, in your opinion, was Miss Moore 

guilty?’ 

““Of course she was. No one ever had a 
doubt of it, and she said as much in her 
diary.” 

“And you, Jack, old fellow?” 

“Well, it’s no good telling lies, is it, old 
man?” he said; “and I am afraid there 
was a doubt about her guilt. Don’t think 
about her any more; you will only make 
yourself beastly unhappy, and do no good. 
it sounds hard, I know; but in my opinion 
the woman ought to have been hanged, 
and only her beautiful face saved her. 
Cheer up, Lal; don’t get the hump because 
one woman does not happen to be as good 
as she is lovely.” 

‘“‘Tt’s all very well to say ‘Cheer up,’’’ I 
returned. “How would you like it if the 
woman you loved were confined in an asy- 
lum as a criminal lunatic ?” 

Both fellows whistled softly. 

‘“‘Tt’s not as bad as that ?’’ Stone said. 

“But it is as bad as that,” I answered. 
“Jt sounds ridiculous to you, I daresay, 
but I can’t help it ; you must manage to let 
me have another interval with Miss Moore, 
Stone.” 

‘Not to be thought of,’’ he said, quickly. 
“Quite against the rules; you are not a 
friend or relative, and I will not encourage 
you in your idiocy.” 

“You can take me with you when you 
make your round to-morrow,” I said. 
‘Call me a fool and idiot if you like, but I 
know that girl is innocent, and I should 
not think you would like to have it on your 
conscience that you helped to doom a per- 
fectly innocent woman to —— im- 
prisonment in a madhouse. ow would 
you like it if it were your Dorothy?” 

Stone flushed crimson. 

‘You leave my Dorothy alone !” he said, 
angrily. ‘Don’t dare to compare her with 
that woman! AndI won’t take you round, 
so that is settled.” 

“Very well!” Isaid, justasangrily. ‘I 
daresay I can get an order from the Home 
Secretary, and have aninterview. It would 
not be English justice to shut a girl away 
from the world and give her no chance of 
vindicating her character; only mind, 
Stone, f shall always think it particularly 
disgusting of you if you will not give me a 
ns hand !” 


answered ; 


e mumbled something about “‘ doing so 
for my good,” and I daresay, poor old fel- 
low, that he was acting as he thought in the 
manner which was best for me; but I know 
that that night I felt more than angry with 
him. Had there been a train, I should have 
gone back to town then and there. As 
there was not, I was bound to accept his 
hospitality. 

It is searcely to be wondered at that that 
night I did not sleep. I rose early, intend- 
ing to leave a line for Stone, and get off be- 
fore he or Jack were up; but before I was 
half dressed, he came into the room. 

**Look here, old man,” he said, holding 
out his hand, “I’m sorry for what I said 
last night; I hope you will forgive me. A 
man cannot heip falling in love, I suppose ; 
and when he is in love, of course he thinks 
the lady perfect. I made an ass of myself, 
speaking of Miss Moore as I did under the 
circumstances. I don’t think there is the 
faintest chance of her having been innocent 
of the crime with which she was charged; 
but if you have made 4 your mind to try 
and prove her so, I will do this much for 
you: you shall see her for five minutes this 
morning, and put as many questions to her 
as you can during that time.” 

I took his hand and gripped it quietly. 
Men don’t make much of a fuss in making 
up a row, and Stone knew it was all right 
between us. 

“You are a brick!” I said, heartily. ‘1 
thought I should have been ob!iged to have 
gone up to town without breakfast; now I 
shall be able to make a very hearty one, 
and then when I get back to my office the 
labor of my life will begin.” 

‘** Nothing will dissuade you, I suppose,” 
Stone said, looking anxious and a little bit 
worried. 

** Nothing,’ I returned, and then he left 
me to finish dressing. 

We were rather quiet at breakfast. Jack 
said he should wait and go up with me, and 
evidently knew, though the subject was 
not mentioned, that Stone had relented and 
was going to take me to the asylum. I 
think they both thought I was a litttle mad, 
and wanted looking after; and I know both 
wished most devoutly that they had never 
invited me to the ball. 

“Now mind,” Stone said, as we entered 
the asylum by a different door from that 
by which we had entered it on the previous 
night, ‘I said five minntes, and I mean five 
minutes literally. Come along!”’ 

[ followed him, my heart beating wildly, 
up a broad flight of stairs, along a wide 
corridor, and then he left me for a mo- 
ment. 

‘It is just possible,” he said, “that Miss 
Moore may not be up yet; she may have 
been tired after the dance, and the patients 
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Mrs. Hicks—** Why is it you are never willing to go to church with me any more ?” : 
Mr. Hicxs—“ Don't like the new steam-heating appliances; every time it thumps, I wake up.’ 


are allowed to stop in bed if they like. Ill 
just ascertain.” 

Somehow I felt quite certain that Miss 
Moore would be up. I felt she would know 
I meant to help * if I could, and that 
natural excitement would not allow her to 
sieep. I was quite right; in a few moments 
Stone returned, and said Miss Moore would 
see me. 

“T have told her,” he said, ‘‘that it can 
be only for five minutes; so make the most 
of your time.” 

I found Miss Moore in a room that was 
perfectly comfortable in every way, with a 
pleasant window, iron-barred of course, 
overlooking the grounds. She was not 
quite so pale as she had been the night be- 
+ aac excitement had lent a little flush to 
her cheeks, and in my eyes she was more 
lovely than ever. 

“We have only five minutes, Miss 
Moore,” I said, as I took her hand. ‘ Will 
you tell me anything that the man who 
1as sworn to vindicate your character, to 
set you free, ought to know, anything that 
may help him, and whether you suspect 
anyone of having committed the crime ?” 

“You ought to know,” she said, speaking 
quickly, “that the words in my diary (you 
can get it from my solicitors, Messrs. New- 
bond and Drafter)—the words which were 
turned so much against me, and made it 
look as though I had contemplated murder- 
ing my benefactor—referred to my mar- 
riage with him—a marriage from which I 
shrank. His love for me which first had 
been as the love of a father, in spite of his 
age, turned to the love of a lover; he 
wanted me to be his wife, and I felt that I 
could not; I did not love him as a wife 
should love her husband. I do not believe 
that he destroyed his last will. I believe 
that the person who murdered bim took it 
away. 1 think thathe summoned up suffi- 
cient strength to crawl from the bed after 
the cruel blow was struck for some special 
purpose, and I think he fulfilled it; for the 
expression of his dear, dead face, in spite of 
the pain he must have suffered, was peace- 
ful. There was only one thing missing 
from his room beside the will, that was a 
small phonograph into which I used to sing. 
That is all I have to tell you, excepting 
that Mrs. Towlinson committed the mur- 
der.” 

I started a little. 

‘*Who was Mrs. Towlinson ?”’ I asked. 

“The housekeeper.” 

I remembered Dr. Molesworth’s words. 

‘““The woman who worked so hard to save 
you, and prove you innocent ?”’ I said. 

“Yes,” she answered, quietly. 

** And her motive ? ” 

“Not to get money herself, but to pre- 
vent my getting it; not from any dislike to 
Mr. Croft, but to prevent his marrying me. 
I have often wondered why she did not 
murder me, as I am sure, though I cannot 
prove it, that she murdered him.” 

“The five minutes is up,’’ Stone said, and 
as obediently as a child, Miss Moore held 
out her hand to me in farewell. 

‘Trust me,’’ I said, looking at her to take 
the memory of her sad, sweet face away 
with me, ‘‘ and hope.” 


CHAPTER V. 
I INTERVIEW MISS MOORE’S SOLICITORS, 


I HAD the address of Miss Moore’s solicit- 
ors. I meant to go there directly I reached 
town, and to learn what I could from them; 
then to look up the old newspapers with the 
account of the murder, and carefully read 
up the case. Miss Moore suspected Mrs. 
Towlinson of the crime; but I would, if 
possible, keep that suspicion out of my 
mind, and form my own opinion. When 


one is suspected and accused of a horrible 
. 


crime, it is natural to suspect someone 
else, and I thought it just as likely as not 
that Miss Moore was mistaken. Anyway, 
I must get to know Mrs. Towlinson and the 
confidential man-servant; one of them was, 

rhaps, guilty. It seemed to me least 
ikely that it should be the woman; she 
was mistress of the old man’s house; she 
enjoyed a large salary; she had every rea- 
son to wish that his life might be a long 
one. 

Jack did not seem inclined to talk, and 
my thoughts were enough to occupy me; so 
we came up to town almost in silence ; said 
good-bye at the railway station; then I set 
off for the offices of Messrs. Newbond & 
Drafter, solicitors, in Lincoln’s Inn. 

Both gentlemen were in. Mr. Newbond 
was engaged, so I was shown into Mr. 
Drafter’s room ; he had my card by his side, 
and looked at me a little cariously; no 
doubt he thought I came to him on some 
professional business. I went to the point 
at once, after we had wished each other 
good-morning. 

“T believe,’ I said, ‘‘that you were the 
solicitors for the defense of Miss Moore, in 
the Bromley Hall murder case ?”’ 

“Yes,” he answered, running his fingers 
through his hair. “Has anything new 
turned up? My partner always said it 
would.” 

“Nothing new has turned up,’’I an- 
swered; “but I have determined, if possi- 
ble, to prove Miss Moore innocent of the 
crime for which she is suffering, and——” 

“You never will,” he interrupted ; ‘you 
can’t prove her innocent. Not because she 
is guilty, which she undoubtedly is; be- 
cause numbers of people have been ac- 
quitted who certainly ought to have been 
hanged, and who, in spite of that, left the 
court ‘without a stain upon their charac- 
ter’ through the cleverness of lawyers and 
counsel. But you cannot prove Miss Moore 
innocent, because she proved herself guilty 
by acknowledging her crime; or, rather, 
the contemplation of it, in her diary. 
Women, my dear Mr. Dickenson, wiil 
write: half the women in the world ruin 
themselves or their happiness, or, at all 


events, give themselves some very bad 
half-hours, through having written com- 
promising documents; and one never 


proves a warning to another. If it had 
not been for Miss Moore’s diary, Huzzle 
would have got her off. I’m truly sorry 
for you if you are any relative ?” 

“Tam no relative,’ I answered; ‘ but I 
am deeply interested in her. I do not be- 
lieve that she committed the crime. Does 
she look like a murderess ? ”’ 

‘* She looks like an angel,” he answered. 
“T have never seen another woman to com- 
pare with her in loveliness; but, for all 
that, she is undoubtedly a murderess: had 
she not been so beautiful, the jury would 
have disregarded the plea of insanity which 
we set up and she would have been in a 
felon’s grave long ago.”’ 

I shuddered at the thought. That beanu- 
tiful woman in a felon’s grave, hanged by 
the neck until she was dead—it was too 
horrible ! 

“And your partner,” beating down my 
indignation; ‘‘did he think her guilty, 
too?” 

He laughed a little. 

‘““My partner never thinks anyone 
guilty,” he said; ‘ his belief in the goodness 
of human nature is unbounded ; even when 
people tell him they have done wrong, he 
scarcely believes them. He is a perfectly 
good man himself, and he thinks everyone 
is like him. He never ought to have been 
a lawyer, though he is a good one; his 
heart is too soft. But he takes the pleasant 
part of the work—the arranging of marriage 
settlements, the reconciling of fathers and 
sous who have drifted apart, the patching 
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up of matrimonial differences, and so on. 
Of course, he did not think Miss Moore 
guilty ; she had five proposals of marriage 
during the time of her trial. My partner’s 
was one of them; and when we saw that 
there was not the ghost of a chance of sav- 
ing her life in any other way, it was he 
who proposed that we should plead in- 
sanity.” 

‘“*Was there any other evidence against 
her,’’ Lasked, “ excepting the diary of which 
you speak? I was outof the country at the 
time of the trial, and know nothing about 
it. 

“There was everything against her,” he 
answered. ‘‘ Her dressing-gown was stained 
with blood ; a ring of hers wes found upon 
the floor of the old man’s room; there was 
every evidence excepting the evidence of an 
actual eye-witness; there was not a link in 
the chain wanting.” 

*“No one else was ever suspected of hav- 
ing committed the crime ?”’ 

“No one else. We are members of the 
same profession, Mr. Dickenson. You are 
a young man, I am a middle-aged one; you 
need not be too proud to take a word of 
warning from me. Don’t spoil your chance 
of getting on by giving up your life trying 
to perform an _ impossibility—to prove a 
most ge | and cruel woman innocent of 
a on which she undoubtedly commit- 
ted.’ 

** Poor girl,” I said, sighing, ‘“ with scarce- 
ly a friend in the world: I——” 

“Dear, dear, dear,” a soft voice said at 
my elkow—I had not heard the door open, 
but someone had entered; probably, I 
thought, and I was not mistaken, the soft- 
hearted partner—‘‘a poor girl without a 
friend in the world! That will never do. 
Mr. Drafter, introduce me; and if she has 
not one friend in the future, my name is not 
John Newbond.” 

Mr. Drafter introduced us, and I bowed 
to one of the sweetest, most benevolent- 
looking men that it has ever been my good 
fortune to meet with. 

“One moment, sir,” he said, “and I will 
hear all about this poor girl. Ihave a hard- 
hearted father in my room waiting to cut 
his eldest son off with a shilling. I can’t 
take the instructions if he persist. I don’t 
know whether you can, Drafter.” 

‘Of course I can,’’ he said, smiling. ‘‘ No 
doubt the son deserves it.”’ 

“Not a bit of it,” the elder partner re- 
turned. ‘‘He’s been a little bit gay and 
wild, perhaps; but, bless my soul, so was 
his father before him. I’ve just been tell- 
ing him so, and reminding him of his own 
wild oats. He didn’tlikeit. We don’t any 
of us like to be reminded of our follies past 
and gone; but I think if 1 leave him for five 
minutes he will feel more forgiving. After 
all, blood is thicker than water. Now, my 
dear Mr. Dickenson, who is this poor, friend- 
less girl you were speaking of, and what 
can we do for her ?” 

I told him in as few words as possible the 
task which I had undertaken, and before I 
had half finished he had taken my hand 
and was pressing it between his soft palms. 

“God bless you, my dear sir!’’ he said. 
“Many a night have I laid awake thinking 
of that poor, tortured, innocent girl. Many 
hours through five long years I have spent 
wondering if I could do anything ee her. 
God does not give angel faces and devils’ 
hearts to the same ie od and if ever a 
woman was martyred, she was.” 

“But, my dear John,” Mr. Drafter said, 
“the evidence——” 

“I don’t care a pin for the evidence,’’ he 
returned. “If I had seen that lovely girl 
commit the murder with my own eyes, | 
should have said they played me false. 

“Then who did commit it, Mrs. Towlin- 
son?” 

“Drafter, I am ashamed of you—a 
woman scarcely less charming than Miss 
Moore.” 

“Then it must have been the confidential 
servant.” 

“You saw that man, Drafter,” Mr. New- 
bond said, chidingly. ‘You heard how he 
spoke of his master; you know that he was 
a most worthy fellow in everyway. Don’t 
say unkind things of anyone else: you 
don’t mean them, old friend. Mr. Dicken- 
son, if I am not mistaken, we have the 
whole of Miss Moore’s trial pasted into a 
book. It will be more convenient for you 
to read so than in the newspapers. We 
shall be most happy to lend it to you, and 
to help you in any way in our power.”’ 

He shook hands with me heartily, and 
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THE STRAYED KITTEN. 


“ WaeEre do you come from, my little dear ’ 
I wish you'd speak and tell ; 

What is your name, I should like to know * 
And what is your age, as well ¥ 


** You've wandered from home, and I can see 
You're hungry, and weary, too ; 

Here is a dishful of sweet, new milk, 
And all of it is for you.” 

‘Twas Patty who spoke ; and then, said Jane, 
*T hope it has come to stay.” 

“ I trust so,” said Bob, ** for I am sure 
Mamma won't send it away.” 


Then said wee Tot, who sat on the stair, 
* Dear Kitty, you'll come with me, 

And I will show you over the house, 
And then we'll sit down to tea,” 

“Yes! Yes!” said Patty, and Jane, and Bob, 
* Dear Kitty our pet shall be.” 


ea 
DOLLS. 


@e2OLLS are exceedingly useful as well as being amus- 
‘ ing, and very little need be said to recommend them 
Ge to little girls, who know very well without being 
taught how to amuse themselves with dolls. One of the 
most important matters connected with your doll is its 
dress. Of course the poor thing ought to have a dress, 
because it is neither pretty nor comfortable to be without 
one. But who is to make it? No little girl should ever 
ask anyone to make a dress for her doll. Those girls who 
are clever and active know well what a delightful occupa- 
tion the making of adress is. What pleasure there is in 
cutting it out and shaping it! what amusement and fun 
there is in discovering that you have made a mistake— 
sewed up the wrong end of a petticoat, perhaps—which has 
to be put right! What satisfaction in seeing piece after 
piece of the dress growing, so to speak, under your busy 
hand! and what unbounded joy when it is completely 
finished! Ah! those girls who do not dress their dolls 
themselves lose a great deal more than half the pleasure, 
and all the good of them. There are many kinds of dolls 
—some made of wood, some of wax, some of leather and 
some of gutta-percha. The last are perhaps the best. 

Baby dolls are much better than lady ones, because 
they are more natural; and there is a very funny kind 
made which is worth having. It squeaks on haviag its 
stomach pressed, which, after all, is not surprising. Don’t 
poke out your doll’s eyes on any account whatever. 

Leathern dolls are sometimes not very strong, and are, 
therefore, not very good, because they easily burst, and 
the sawdust with which they are stuffed runs out. Be- 
sides being bad for the carpets, it is a sad thing to see one’s 
doll dwindling away day by day like a little sick baby. 
Dolls should be regularly tended and cared for like little 
babies. They ought to have little beds with warm blank- 
ets and sheets, into which they should be put every night, 
and from which they must be made to rise very early 
every morning. They ought to have their clothes changed 
and mended occasionally, and have their faces washed if 
they can stand it. Very few dolls can stand washing, how- 
ever. 
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CURIOUS PROPERTY OF NUMBER NINE. 

IT is cause for much wonder that the numeral 9 has a 
property unknown to any other; it will be found amusing 
to point this out. Thus, two times 9 are 18: 1 and 8 make 
9. Three times 9 are 27: 2and7 make 9. Four times9 are 
36: 3and6make9. Five times 9 are 45:4 and 5 make 9. Six 
times 9 are 54: 5and4make¥. Seven times 9are 63: 6and 
8 make 9. Eight times 9 are 72: 7and 2 make 9. Nine 
times 9 are 81: 8 and 1 make 9. 

THE FOX, THE GOOSE AND THE PECK OF CORN. 

SUPPOSE a man have a fox, a goose and a peck of corn on 
the brink of a river: he wishes to cross the river, but his 
boat is so small that it will hold only himself and one of 
the three articles under his care. He must, therefore, 
carry them over one by one. How must he act so that the 
fox shall have no opportunity of killing the goose, or the 
goose of eating the corn ? 

He first carries over the goose; he then returns and 
takes the fox; he leaves the fox on the other side, but 
brings back the goose; he now takes over the corn and 
once more comes back to fetch the goose. Thus the fox!is 
never left with the goose, nor the goose with the corn. 

MAGIC ARITHMETIC. 

THINK Upon A NUMBER.—Much amusement of a mysti- 
fied kind is caused by this game to those not in the secret. 
One of the company who knows all about it will ask an- 
other who does not know to think in secret of any even 
number; he is then asked to double it; this being done, he 
is next asked to add any even number that may be named ; 
he is then told to halve the whole sum; then to take aw ay 
the number first thought of: when, to the wonder of all 
not in the secret, the proposer tells correctly what re- 
mains—which is always the half of what was told to be 
added. 

EXAMPLE.—Suppose the number thought on to be 24, 
which being doubled makes 48, and this with 20 added 
brings the whole up to 68, and this sum halved leaves 34, 
from which the number thought on being subtracted gives 
10 as the remainder. 
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RESOUNDING SMILES. 


DEATH BEFORE DisHONOR.—The life of an editor is not 
always strewn with roses and free passes; but it does our 
heart good to learn every now and then that the craft is 
worthy of the great name, and that heroism is not yet dead 
initsranks. In Kentucky, when a young man gets in love 
deep enough to speak his sent:ments in rhyme which he is 
sure is poetry, and which he wishes to see in print, he loads 
his shotgun, and starts for the editor of a country paper. 
If the editor refuses to publish his “ pome,”’ the irate child 
of genius unloads his gun under the editor’s ear, or in some 
other portion of his anatomy. To the honor of the craft, 
be it said, a great many often prefer death to dishonor. 

“SWEETS FOR THE SWEET.’’—In Minnesota is a most ex- 
tensive manufactory of Limburger cheese. One hundred 
and twenty cows contribute to the formation of the article. 
It is said that the cheese is considered “‘ ripe ’’ when a piece 
the size of a bean will drive a dog out of a tanyard. 

LIGHT EMPLOY MENT.—Laboring under a mistake. 

Harp Times.—An old lady was complaining a few days 
since at market of the excessively high price of provisions. 
‘It is not the meat only that isso enormously dear,” said 
she, ‘ but I cannot obtain flour for a pudding for less than 
double the usual price, and they do not make the eggs half 
so large as they used to be!” 

MEDICAL FAct.—The more a woman’s waist is shaped 
like an hourglass, the quicker the sands of her life run 
out. 

AN IRREGULAR VERB.—An American, teaching English 
to a German, met his request for a specimen of an English 
irregular verb thus: ‘“‘I go, thou wentest; he departed, we 
made tracks; you cut sticks, they skedaddled.”’ 

A WITTY lady says of the people of a certain town where 
she had gone to reside: ‘‘ They are very pleasant, very in- 
tellectual, very delightful in a distant sort of way, and 
talk to you like so many books; but, when you approach 
them socially, they all climb into their genealogical trees 
as though they were frightened.” 

A CHILD OF THE SEA.—A harbor buoy 

City INTELLIGENCE.—Language on the Stock Exchange 
is generally “ figurative.” 

AN enterprising reporter in Arkansas, who was lately 
sentenced to the State prison for horse-stealing, applied to 
his employers “to be continued on the journal as peniten- 
tiary correspondent.” 

‘DEFINE the difference between experimental philoso- 
phy and natural philosophy,” said a schoolmaster to one of 
his pupils. ‘‘ Experimental philosophy,” replied the boy, 
“is asking you to give us a half-holiday; and natural 
philosophy is your saying, ‘Don’t you wish you may 
get it?’” 

Dr. WATTS was evidently no believer in muzzles when 
he wrote, “‘ Let dogs delight to bark and bite.” 

“THE vilest sinner may return,’ wrote a pious Metho- 
dist girl to her lover, with whom she had parted in anger. 

In charge of his grandmamma, a little boy of some six 
years was intently studying in his Bible history. Suddenly 
he raised his head with—‘‘Grandmamma, did you see the 
Deluge ?”’ 

THE most popular judge in Missouri just now is the one 
who has decided that a woman is not an old maid until she 
is thirty-five. 

HAVING been enveloped in a garment much too big for 
him, a little boy told his father that he felt ‘‘ awfully 
lonesome ”’ in his new shirt. 

WHEN is a young lady like a whale ?—When she’s pout- 
ing. 

HENRY CLAy described a mule as “an animal that has 
no pride of ancestry and no hope of posterity.” 

A TEMPERANCE gentleman named Todd has sued a 
licensed victualer for addressing a letter to him as *‘ Mr. 
Toddy.” 

ON being invited to attend a wedding, a young man, 
“illiterate but polite,” sent a note in response, saying, ‘| 
regret that circumstances repugnant to the acquiesce will 
prevent my acceptance to the invite.” 

A COMMISSIONER of the Insolvent Debtors’ Court was 
dining in company with a well-known coroner. ‘Do you 
like that wine ?”’ asked the commissioner. ‘ Very much 
indeed.” ‘‘Ah,” said his friend, “being a coroner, I 
thought you'd like it. There’s a body in it, isn’t there ?’ 

ON arriving at Calais on her way to make the grand 
tour, an American lady was surprised and somewhat in- 
dignant at being termed, for the first time in her life, a 
“foreigner.” ‘* You mistake, madam,” to the 
libeler, with some pique; “it is you who are foreigners. 
We are Americans.” 

“STEP in, step in,’ said a cheap clothier to a country- 
man—‘“the cheapest goods in the market!” ‘Have you 
any fine shirts?” ‘A splendid assortment, sir.” ‘Are 
they clean ?”’ ‘‘Of course, sir—clean, to be sure.”’ ‘‘ Then,” 
said the countryman, gravely, ‘“‘you had better put one 
on.” 


said she 


YOUNG Mike Carey, who emigrated two years ago with- 
out much‘cash or education, writes home a glowing ac- 
count of himself, and says that he is moving in the first 
circles of New York society. It admits of verification, and 
is a fact, though he does not give this explanation, that he 
is a door-opener in the dress-circle of one of the principal 
New York theaters 

STOLEN SWEETNESS.--A man who has been traveling in 
the “Far West” says—but he probably misrepresents the 
matter—that when an Idaho girl is kissed indig 
nantly exclaims, ‘‘Now put that right back where you 
took it from !” 

A POPULAR preacher lately enriched one of his sermons 
with this jewel: ‘Remember, I beseech you, that we are 
sailing down the stream of time, and must inevitably land 
in the ocean of eternity.” 


she 
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A NEW stuff for petticoats is soft, like lambs’ wool, and 
is made in pure white, light pink and light blue, and some- 
times striped. Others of the more expensive petticoats 
are worked nearly all over in open guipure pattern in 
silk, but beauty is thought of before utility, as the warmth 
of the petticoat is considerably diminished 





A CaskeT For PErFuMEs.—Raised top, covered with antique 
brocade, and framed with a thick chenille cord, which heads 
fancy galon. Panels in plain ruby plush, enhanced with gilt orna- 
ments 

There is said to be nothing better for the complexion 
than to eat oranges, and plenty of them. A famous French 
beauty of the past often ate as many astwo dozen in a 
single day. At the age of eighty her eyes were still t 
and her complexion velvety, like that of young girl. 
water is much used in France to help the complexio1 
destroy wrinkles, and there was a famous English s 
who never washed her face in any other way. The fa 
singer, Mme. Patti, is said to never wash her face in w 
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HANDKERCHIEF SACHET COMBINED Corn-colored 
satin square, sixteen by twelve inches, displaying a long pocket 
for gloves, and two smaller for handkerchiefs, enhanced 
with embroidered appliqués of Watteau baskets, large moiré bows, 
and mixed chenille cord. Quilted and scented satin lining 


GLOVE AND 


ones 


Women commercial travelers are said to be a great 
success, and in a number of tea and coffee houses, dry- 
goods and canned goods, as well as the silk firms, the 
bright, attractive invader is excelling her masculine pro- 
totypes in ingratiating herself and her samples in the 
eyes of merchants, and is booking more orders than her 
discomfited male competitor. 

A strange freak in the matter of feather fans 
toilets is the addition of flowers, the flowers being t 
one side with a bow of ribbon and a sprig running ou 
the fan. 
ive, combination 


for hell 


It is certainly a peculiar, if none the less ¢ 





Tue Pompapour Baa. — This capacious pocket, suitable f 
either shopping or needlework, is made in some of the numer« 
fancy materials in linen, worsted or silk, studded with tiny tlower 


and further enhanced with two smart bows in gay ribbed silk, har- 


monizir th the lining. 
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Buffalo has a “lady undertaker,” who takes charge of 
every detail of a funeral, embalming the body, draping 
the funeral departments, furnishing the shroud and 
casket, chairs and carriages, arranging the flowers, and 
purchasing the mourning outfit for the entire family. 

Yeddo crape is one of the loveliest materials for the 
dainty little home frocks the womanly woman loves so 
well. It comes in all the tender shades, is very 
reasonable in price, drapes perfectly and does not crush. 

Dr. Caroline Bertillon has been appointed visiting phy- 
sician to the Lycee Racine, the most important college for 
Paris. It is the first appointment of the kind 


soft, 


girls in 
made 

The Bertha collar is quite a feature of all the latest tea- 
jackets and housegowns. Even the pretty muslin night- 
robes have broad, turn-over ruffles of the colored dimity 
embroidery. 

Lady Salisbury has become a member of the woman’s 
committee in connection with the World’s Fair 

The tiara is the most popular hair adornment. The 
simple girl affects the tiara of tortoise-shell, but the jew- 
eled ones are quite in vogue. 





oT ! Kune’ 
ay ae ware, 


THE 


EVENING CLOAK WITH SKUNK TRIMMING.—This is an exceedingly picturesque and striking- 
It has a collar and yoke of skunk, and an edge of the 
nin ample fullness on to the fur yoke and a border of 
ge of the top and down the front 


looking cloak of fawn damask cloth 
tinues down the front The cloak is gathered 
1 and gold, runs round the ed 





nd the cloak is tied at the throat with brown satin ribbon. 





Eaglestone describes the woman of the class 


Constance 
in Southern Italy as a brilliant humming-bird, whose irre- 


sponsible existence is passed in flashing her own bright 
in the sun, while the the lower classes 
endure with cheerfulness lives of trial and privation. 

A conspicuous gown worn lately at the opera by a 


hues women of 


blonde matron was of black velvet, with a severely-cut 
decollete bodice, which had no smallest vestage of trim- 
ming, but framed the whiteness of neck and arms in 


straight, black lines. A single red rose was worn on one 
shoulder, and the waist was buttoned straight down the 
front with diamond-set buttons. 

The vagaries of bridesmaids’ favors grow. Recently, in 
London, the eight attendants on the bride carried walking- 
sticks of the Alpine sort, with Dresden china heads, gifts 
of the bride; and at another wedding little silver whis- 
tles were worn by the maids because the bride bestowed 
them 

The confederation of womans’ clubs now represents one 
hundred and fifty clubs, some of which contain as many 
five hundred members. Chicago and San Francisco 
the largest clubs, but New York claims the pioneer 


as 
have 
Sorosis 

Cohassett, Mass., boasts a schoolmarm who has taught 
in that town for seventy-two con- 
and woman in the 
She is now taking 


in the same scho« lroom 
secutive Almost 
village has been to school with her 


terms every man 


her first vacation 


ONCE A WEEK. 


Lady Colin Campbell is admittedly the most brilliant 
woman journalist in London. 

There are many blue tints in the silvery ‘‘ moonlight ” 
colors which have been used all winter, and though trying 
to a faded complexion, they have a certain distinguished 
appearance when used in conjunction with black lace, 
making them a becoming choice for women with clear, 
brilliant complexions and dark hair. These steel shades 
of blue in medium color are called “saxon” this winter. 

There has been a great deal of talk about the rearing of 
silkworms as an appropriate occupation for women. 

‘Brick pink ”’ is a new color in dress fabrics. 

Several girl students in Cornell are taking the course in 
agriculture. Another Cornell girl is studying veterinary 
surgery. 

About twenty thousand women in Great Britain and 
Ireland earn their living as hospital nurses. 

Miss Gentry, the American girl who won the European 
scholarship of the Association of the Collegiate Alumnae, 
has been allowed to listen to the lectures on mathematics 
at the University of Berlin, but it is said that she has been 
subjected to considerable annoyance by the students. 
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BEST DRESSED WOMAN IN NEW 


CHARLES IX. WRAP. 


fur con- in Paris has been crazy to get one 


The fur collar is ot 
The whole is lined through- 
to the garment. 


Ladies’ big hats, worn at theaters, are at last the basis 
of a lawsuit. Henry Hilbert, of Berwick, Pa., has just 
brought such an action against the management of the 
Berwick Opera House. 

Lady Londonderry, the famous English beauty, has a 
peculiar system of keeping her youth, which seems to have 
succeeded wonderfully so far. One day in every ten she 
lies in bed, although her health is excellent. On this day 
of liberal rest she sleeps in the morning until she awakes 
naturally, then takes a hot bath, and then goes back to 
bed, where a light breakfast is served. After that she tries 
to go to sleep again, and if she does not succeed, lies quietly 
without even thinking in the darkened room. At six 
o’clock she rises, slips on a peignoir, dines in her cabinet 
de toilette and then sits by the fire idly till ten o’clock, 
when she goes to bed for the night. Under no circum- 
stances does her ladyship depart from this rule of making 
periodical disappearances from the social whirlpool every 
ten days. . 

Here is an anti-moth mixture which is at the same time 
an excellent perfumery: Pound to a powder one ounce of 
cloves, caraway seeds, nutmeg, mace, cinnamon, and Ton- 
quin beans respectively, and as much orris root as will 
equal the weight of the foregoing ingredients put together. 
Put in little bags and place among your clothes. 

There are a dozen women piano-tuners in Philadelphia. 
The new Conservatory of Music in that city will give in- 
struction in piano-tuning and regulation. 
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Fraulein Helen Lange, of Berlin, has proposed to the 
German Government that all girls between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-two should be compelled to serve one 
year as nurse in the hospital, attendant in the peoples’ 
kitchens, the kindergardens, the homes for nurses and 
schools for servants, in order to increase the number of 
capable nurse attendants in war times. 

Madame Albani has, among other treasures in her 
jewel-box, a basque trimming of diamond braid, one inch 
wide and long enough to go all the way round the bottom 
of her bodice. The stones are set in linked silver wires, 
and arranged in two parallel lines, connected by smaller 
brilliants at intervals of an inch and a half. The large 
stones are the size of a currant, and the effect on white 
satin is as dazzling as a dozen necklaces. 

Only one woman delegate was sent to the International 
Labor Congress at Brussels, and she was from Poland. 
One of the chief translators was Mrs. Max-Aveling, of 
London. 

Strings, now much worn with large hats, are either tied 
in a small bow in front or else just crossed in front and 
knotted together at the back. 
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To be a Parisienne is to know the capabilities and possibilities of one’s figure 
The cape is composed of fawn vicuna, with the cloak arrangement of golden brown plush, with two 
rows of gold galoon round the bottom 











YORK. 


Since Mdlle. Dépoit appeared in this poetical-looking wrap every woman 


Of course most French women can wear these things gracefully 
“ce la va sans dire 


The boa of brown and white ostrich feathers is secured loosely 
Specially for Once a WEEK, by Redfern 


Plaids and checks are very large at present, and all 
kinds of colors are blended together to give a gay effect. 

Bernhardt never wears jewels next the face, claiming 
that they detract from the sparkle and beauty of her eyes, 
and that it is suicidal to a woman’s good looks to wear any- 
thing flashy next the face. 

" > @<+—_—__—_—- 

RECENT CONTEST. 
PLATTSMOUTH, NEB., January 30, 1892. 
ONCE A WEEK, New York City: 

Accept my thanks for the volume of Moore’s Poems 
awarded me as a special prize in the “ Quotation Contest.” 

A. SALISBURY. 


THE 


— -e~< 
LEAP YEAR. 
HOW A LADY SHOULD PROPOSE ! 
ANOTHER CONTEST. 

A First, second and third prize, consisting of a set of 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia, a svt of George Eliot and a set 
of Dickens, will be given, respectively, for the three best 
answers to the following: ‘‘ The Most Delicate yet Effect- 
ive Way for a Lady to Propose to a Gentleman.” 

The rules regulating the other contests apply to this 
one. Envelope should be addressed: ‘ Proposal,” Editor 
ONCE A WEEK, 523 West Thirteenth street, New York, 
on or before March 15th next. 
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THE HOUSE OF REPRESENT- 
ATIVES. 

PORTRAITS OF CONGRESSMEN. 

CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM HENRY FORNEY, 
of the Seventh Alabama District, compris- 
ing the counties of Blount, Calhoun, Che- 
rokee, Cleburne, Cullman, De Kalb, 
Etowah, Marshall, Randolph, St. Clair, 
Shelby and Talladega, was born at Lin- 
colnton, N. C., November 9, 1823, and re- 
ceived a classical education, graduating at 
the University of Alabama in 1844. He 
served in the war with Mexico as a first 
lieutenant in the First Regiment of Ala- 
bama Volunteers; studied law, was ad- 
mitted to the Bar in 1848, and has practiced 
ever since. He was elected by the Legis- 
lature of Alabama a trustee of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, and served 1851-60; 
was a member of the State House of Rep- 
resentatives of Alabama, 1859-60. At the 
commencement of hostilities, in 1861, he 
entered the Confederate Army as captain, 
and was successively promoted major, lieu- 
tenant-colonel, colonel and __brigadier- 
general ; surrendered at Appomattox Court 
House. He was a member of the State Sen- 
ate of Alabama, 1865-66, serving until the 
State was reconstructed; was elected to 
the Forty-fourth, Forty-fifth, Forty-sixth, 
Forty-seventh, Forty-eighth, Forty-ninth, 
Fiftieth and Fifty-first Congresses as a 
Democrat, and was re-elected to succeed 
himself in the Fifty-second. He resides at 
Jacksonville. 

CONGRESSMAN JAMES DANIEL RICHARD- 
son, of the Fifth Tennessee District, com- 
prising the counties of Bedford, Cannon, 
Coffee, De Kalb, Lincoln, Marshall, Moore 
and Rutherford, was born in Rutherford 
County, Tennessee, March 10, 1843; was 
educated at good country schools; was at 
Franklin College, near Nashville, Tenn., 
when the war began, and entered the Con- 
federate Army at eighteen years of age, be- 
fore graduating ; served in the army nearly 
four years, the first year as private and 
the remaining three as adjutant of the 
Forty-fifth Tennessee Infantry. After the 
war he studied law, and began to practice 
January 1, 1867, at Murfreesborough; was elected to the 
Lower House of the Tennessee Legislature in October, 
1871, and on the first day was elected Speaker of the 
House, he being then only twenty-eight years of age; was 
elected to the State Senate the following session, 1873-74; 
was Grand Master of Masons in Tennessee, 1873-74, Grand 
High Priest of Grand Chapter, Royal Arch Masons of the 
State, 1882; and Inspector-General Ancient and Accepted 
Scottish Rite, Thirty-third Degree, in Tennessee; was a 
delegate to the St. Louis Democratic Convention in 1876; 
was elected to the Forty-ninth, Fiftieth and Fifty-first 
Congresses, and was re-elected to the Fifty-second Con- 
He resides at Murfreesborough. 
eae an 


PURELY PERSONAL. 


SECRETARY BENJAMIN F. TRACY, of the Navy Depart- 
ment, isa tall, powerfully-built, determined, yet kindly- 
looking man, with a broad, high forehead, shaggy, beetling 
brows, and close-cut white hair and pointed beard, and 
bears a certain resemblance to General Sherman, though 


gress as a Democrat 





CONGRESSMAN FORNEY, ALABAMA. 


THE UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


A WEEK. 


ONCE 


THE REV. CHARLES HADDEN SPURGEON, 
Died January 31, 1892. 


his face is hardly so stern as that of the hero of Atlanta. 
He is now sixty years of age, and a New Yorker by birth. 
At twenty-one he was called to the Bar in Tioga County, 
and early achieved success in a Susquehanna lumber case 
before a village justice ; so much so that it eventually led 
to his nomination and election as district-attorney. This 
was in the Fremont year, and he made many eioquent 
speeches for the “‘ Pathfinder.”’ In 1862 he entered the As- 
sembly. Then he went to the front, and gallantly earned 
the rank of major-general. He next went to Congress, 
where he soon made his mark; but, withal, he never lost 
his grasp upon the law, and figured as counsel in many 
celebrated cases, of which the Beecher trial was one of the 
most prominent ; so that he was made United States Dis- 
trict-Attorney for the Brooklyn District. Then he stood 
for election as a judge of the Supreme Court, but was de- 
feated, owing largely to the money spent against him by a 
great railroad magnate on whose speculative toes he had 
professionally trodden. When Mr. Harrison became Presi- 
dent, General Tracy was made Secretary of Navy, and 
as such he has been an unmitigated success; so that noth- 


PORTRAITS 


of Representatives sia 


This gallery of wood-engraved portraits will continue until every member oF the Howse YT rT 


his gallery commenced in No 
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ing but good words are to be heard about 
him on allsides. The awful calamity which 
befell him just two years ago, when his 
wife and daughter were burned to death in 
their new home, is still fresh in the public 
recollection, and won him the sympathy of 
the entire nation 


EARL ROSEBERY, the distinguished En 
glish statesman, whose “ Life” of Pitt is 
engrossing the attention of the critics, is 
only five-and-forty, and is a clean-shaven, 
boyish-looking, 
man, with a marble immobility of face, and 
never loses an opportunity of bemoaning 
the fact that he was born a lord. He is 
therefore, clever. He is also an indefati 
gable worker, with a practical head set 


suave-mannered Scotch 


squarely on his shoulders. He is an elo 
quent and forceful public speaker, with a 
deep, mellow voice, and is not altogether 
destitute of humor. He likes all things 
American—particularly American works of 
art, and he has the finest collection of 
Burns’s Works and manuscripts in the 
world. When a boy at college he declared 
he had only three ambitions in life—to 
marry the richest woman in Europe, to win 
the Derby and to become Prime-Minister of 
England. He did the first; his wife, who 
died last year, being the only daughter of 
the head of the Rothschilds; he barely es 
caped doing the second some five years 
since, and he bids fair to do the third if 
he keeps on. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


her very first ! And 


OUR 


HER First Valentine 
oh! with what rapture sie gazes upon it, 
wondering who could have sent it to her 
Was it Tommy, or Eddie, or that nice boy 
who ran after her hat for her when it was 
careening down the road? And the beau 
tiful picture—the Cupid, and the two 
hearts, and the little church with the great, 
tall spire! And was that beautiful lady 
in the white dress and the gauzy veil i 
tended for her, and the splendid gent 
man whose arms are around her wa 
that nice boy “growd up?” The hap] 
faces of papa and mamma, as they watch the effect 
Her First Valentine, needless to say sent by papa, are pe 
fect studies.—(See first page.) 


THE Crown Prince of Prussia, afterwards ‘“ Uns 


Fritz’? and Emperor of Germany, visiting the rude bier 
General Abel Douay after the bloody struggle at Weissen- 
burg, isa very touching episode of the Franco-German 
War. Brave asa lion, General Abel Douay sought death 
and found the King of Terrors on the field of battle. His 
dead body was laid out in the little cottage whither it was 
borne, and his faithful dog—faithful to the last—refused to 
leave the master he loved so well. The Crown Prince and 
his staff paid a visit of honor to the remains of Douay—the 
respect of the brave to the brave The expression on the 
face of the Crown Prince and on those of his staff are life 
like. This woodcut is well worth framing.—(See page 
eight.) 
-e~< 
THE first degree of folly is to think oneself wise; the 


next, to tell others so; the third, to despise all counsel 


OF CONGRESSMEN 


re Deen presented t € p 
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A PESSIMIST’S VALENTINE. 


BY ARTHUR J. LAMB 
I wILt not speak of faithful hearts 
As owned by you and me ; 
I will not speak of endless love 
For that can never be 
Hearts that will never faithless prov« 
Live not upon this earth, 
And love that is undying, can 
In Heaven alone find birth 
es 
VARIETIES 

Ir is not generally known that the corkscrew is made in 
largest quantities in Newark, N. J. There is one firm in 
Newark that beats the world in making and selling cork- 
screws. In round numbers, there were one hundred and 
fifty million corkscrews made by this one Newark firm 
last year, or corkscrews enough for nearly every voter on 
the globe. If the corkscrews that were made during the 
year 1890 could have been laid length to length, they would 
have reached from New York to San Francisco, and then 
spanned the broad Pacific and touched the shores of Japan. 
To make the one hundred and fifty millions the Newark 
firm required seventy-five men simply for the twisting of the 
screws. One would hardly think that more than three or 
four varieties were required, but it appears there are 
about forty. 

In China, love-making follows marriage, and lasts only 
about three days after the ceremony. There is no ‘“spoon- 
ing’’ previous to marriage. A previous acquaintance be- 
tween the male and female prevents them from marriage. 
For this reason a man seldom weds a girl of his own town. 
Old women, instead of the young, are the belles of society 

Geologically, the sheep is not more ancient than man, 
These animals and our edible fruits and our ever-lovely 
flowers seemed to have commenced their existence on 
the earth about the same time. It is maintained by some, 
and denied by others, that the Romans brought the sheep 
into Britain. According to Eumenes, Britain had sheep 
of excellent fleece in Constantine’s time 


When aby was sick, we gave her Castoria 
When she was 2 Child, she cried for Castoria 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castors 


When she had Children, she gave them Castorie 


A | A STUDENT 


ONCE A WEEK. 


On Mount Whitney, the highest mountain in California, 
at a Jevel of fourteen thousand feet above the sea and 
fifteen hundred feet above the timber-line, where there is 
no soil, and no moisture save snow and hail and ice, there 
grows a little flower shaped like a bell-flower, gaudy in 
colors of red, purple and blue. It is called Jacob’s ladder ; 
and its fragrance partakes of the white jasmine. It blooms 
alone; for it not only has no floral associates, but there is 
no creature—not even bird or insect—to keep it company 

In Lockhart’s “ Life of Scott” there is a reference to 
banknote literature. Lady Louisa Scott had sent to the 
novelist an original verse that was found on the back of 
a banknote by Lady Douglas. It is chiefly notable as 
a rare instance of the banknote rhymester’s parting with 
his money in a Christian spirit. ‘‘Go, poor devil—get thee 
gone!” is the kind of parting salutation most in favor; 
but the note that fell into Lady Douglas’s hands said, 

“ Farewell, my note, and, wheresoe’er ye wend, 
Shun gaudy scenes, and be the poor man’s friend; 
You've left a poor one; go to one as poor, 

And drive despair and hunger from his door.” 

The range of the swallow tribe is world-wide; the line 
of their several spring and autumn migrations is invaria- 
bly almost due north and south. Many of the American 
hirundines cover in their journeyings no inconsiderable 
portion of both continents. Some of their Asiatic con- 








CEO. H. HEAFFORD. General Passenger Agent 
J. H. HILAND, General Freight Agent 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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geners flit southward, maakinn 4 easy ‘stages across the East 
Indian Archipelago; while not a few winter in Ceylon. 
Africa is the winter home of nearly the whole body of 
swallows that summer in Europe; but Africa has also its 
own swallows, whose migations are but partial and lim- 
ited. 

A brisk trade in gooseberry champagne has sprung up 
in the district of Hedemarken, in Norway. The production 
of this luxury now takes rank asa national industry. The 
article is largely imported into“the United States. 





Hop Plaster "rs... 


of Pain, Soreness or Weakness,and commences 
the cure the minute put on. The penetratin 

power of fresh Hops with stimulating, heal- 
stg strengthening gums and balsams com- 


bined in the best plaster on the market. 

LET NO amourt of talk induce you to take 
any other kind. Hop PLasTer Company, Boston, 
Mass., make the genuine goods. 

Our name on both sides of plaster. 








NEW YORK TO THE WEST VIA BALTI- 
MORE AND OHIO RAILROAD. 

THE B. & O. Co. 10W operates a complete service of 

fast Express trains direct from New York to Chicago, St. 


Louis and Cincinnati. Pullman Sleepers are run through 
from New York to the three cities named, without change 


or transfer. 


The fastest trains in America run via B. & O. R. R. 
between New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington, and all the trains are equipped with Pullman 
Buffet, Parlor and Sleeping Cars. 

Great improvements have been made in the roadway 
and equipment of the B. & O. in the last two years, and its 
present train service is equal to any in the land. In addi- 
tion to its attractions in the way of superb scenery and 
historic interest, all B. & O. trains between the East and 
West run via Washington 79 


The pianoforte first became owny | known by being 
brought on the stage at Covent Garden, London, in 1767. 


For upwards of fifty years Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup has been used for children with never failing suc- 
cess. It corrects acidity of the stomach, relieves wind 
colic, regulates the bowels, cures diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes. An old and well-tried 
remedy. Twenty-five cents a bottle. a 


vee lost ® parcel of banknotes, He wid| OUR AGENTS EARN $75.00 A WEEK! 


| Profes : | Selling our elegant Family Portraits 
| Professor Jowett, master of the college | free. Send for outfit and full particulars. A rare chance if you desire a quick paying business. 
ADAMS & CO., 41 Great Jones Street, N. ¥Y. Mention Once a WEEK. 


Gotp MEDAL. 


After a Year’s Scientific 
Investigation, 
TI 


and the celebrated translator of Plato, of 
his misfortune, who, in turn, told him to 
say nothing about it, took the numbers of 
the notes, and covered the walls of Oxford 
with posters proclaiming the loss, but giv- 
ing wrong numbers for the notes. The 


finder fell into the snare, offered one of the | 


notes at the bank, was promptly arrested, 
and all the notes were recovered. Profess- 
or Jowett had given the right numbers to 


No experience required. Beginners earn $50, wootiy} of ouste 
‘FORD 





PENSIONS f ror a. PENSIONS ! 


The act of June 27th, 1890, allows a PENSION TO EVERY SOLDIER 
who served go days in the late war, and is now disabled, NO MATTER 
HOW HE BECAME DISABLED. WIDOWS, MINOR CHILDREN, and 
DEPENDENT PARENTS entities. INVALID PENSIONS INCREASED. 


Comrades: Place 





ELLIOTT GRESSON MEDAL, 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., “Yes, sir,” 


the teller. 





‘YOu say you want to marry my daugh- 
| ter. Have you spoken to her ? 
replied the young man, “and 
have gained her consent.” 


| it. Anything I might say or do wouldn’t 


atthe Front during the war an 
placed us in the front rank of reli 
information on the subject 


9” 





r claims in our hands and you will not make a mistake, Ifyou have a 
elaim on file, you can <iraw a ve nsion under the New Law and then complete the old claim. Four years 
Twen ity Years experiencain the prosecution of Soldiers’ Claims, has 


1d sueessful attorneys. BE SU to write us if you want any 





of pensions “ADV ICE FREE and no fee until claim is allowed, 


JAS. H. VERMILYA & Co., Attorneys at Law. 
622 and 624 H st., N. W. 


‘Well, if she has said ‘ Yes,’ that settles | GB” Mention this paper when you write. 


Washington, D.C. 








AWARDED 


447 & 449 East 52d St., 
NEW. YORK. 





Carbolate of Tar lohalant, 


latarrh, Deafness, Bro’ mchitie, Con- 
sumption, Asthma, cured at ne 
New pamphlet and full partic ~ulars 
free. Address, naming this paper, 


Dr. M. W. CASE, 
809 N. Broad St., Philad’a, Pa. 


TELE BEST TET. 
WAFERS for purifyin swe 
g- 


blood, removing all facial 4 

urements, beautifying the complexion, developing the 
form. $1.00 a box by mail. Trial box — _cample 
package l0cts. CENTRAL MEDICAL INsTITUTE, 531 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


f If you desire a trans- 
LADIES! jr cLi ee, 
FRESH complexion, L.. lly h, 
blemish, roughmess, c _ rhe nest re. 
les or pimples use DR. CAMPBELL’S 
SAFE oe COMPLEXION 
A These wonderful wafers have 
the effect of enlarging, invigo rating, or fil 
eat any shruaken, shrivelled or undeve d 
parte. ice, by mail, $1, 6 Boxes, $5. Depot 
bis 6th Ave., New York, and all Druggists. 








































| Harry 


have the slightest influence.”’ 

Then the young man went home and won- 
dered if he was not too young to marry such 
a girl. 

AWN American girl, on becoming engaged 
for a second time, was somewhat astonished 


Why, Charles,”’ she said, ‘“‘this is the 
same ring I had when I was engaged to 


0 


“I know it,’’ replied the young man 


“Harry is an old friend of mine, and, when | 





at receiving from “number two” the iden- | 
tical ring she had returned to her first love. | 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., | ; 
| 


he heard of our engagement, he came | 


around to congratulate me, and offered to 
sell me the ring for half-cost. He said you 
liked it very much, and it fitted, so I took 
it. Good scheme, eh ? 





ATTENTION! Millions of idle wealth 
in old-fashioned and broken jewelry 
readers, turn your old gold and silver 
into money now ; for we pay the high- 
ADIES est cash prices for old gold and silver 
watcher, broken chains, rings, brace 
lets, €°2-drops, pins, neck -chains, 
beads, goid pens, thimbles, or any 
article containing gold or silver. Spoons, diamonds 


old stones from rings, ete. Call or send by registered | 


mail or express to 
Howerd Watch and JewelryiMan’t’g¢ Co., 
Office 325 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Factory, Province Court (P. O. Lock Box 2092.) 


ANIDROSIS SANITARIUM, SKOWHEGAN, ME, 


Wants the address of every Rheumatic and those who 
suffer from any of the manifestations of diseas¢ 

Also Ladies and Gentlemen who desire lucra- 
tive humane employment at home. 





| 





easy drawing and cheap 
est medical authorities 
you will tolerate no other Bottle 
Druggist getting it for you. 


MANISFOLD CO., 291 Church st., Now York, Manufacturers. 


SP TS THIS WHAT AILS YOU? 


cle 
E nd rsed and used by high- 


Descriptive circular ree. 





“The Best ’ Sra RENT AR rec 


sickness, 
wind colic, Do you feel generally miserable, or suffer with a thou- 
indigestion, sand and one Indeseribable bad feelings, both mental and 
is self physical, among them low spirits, nerve 

eansing; ness, lifelessness, weakness, menpry te one me of fullness 
or bloating after eating, or sense of " or empti- 
The Best” and ness of stomach in vey flesh soft 2 and ‘lacking firm- 






Insi mess, headache, blurrin esight, specks floating be- 
oe, so fore the eyes, hervous feritabinte, “¥ 


fu 
ie 


jonally, palpitation of heart, short 





PATENTS. 


Inventors should write e for our hand ae fmm was shout to hay, 
which will be sent free to 
any address, upon application. 


| & CO., Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C 


Book of Instructions, 


breath on exertion, slow cheolatien of blood, cold feet, 

in and oppression in chest and back, im around the 

ont aching and weariness of the lower limbs, drowsiness 

after meals but nervous wakefulness at night, languor in 

= morsing, and a constant feeling of dread as if some- 
nt 


a 


you have ed or all of these symptoms, send 40 
4 cents to me, and I will i om rode postpaid, some simple 
J.B. CRALLE and harmless t to take and easy diree- 
tions, which, il yow el fallom. wi will positively and effectually 

= le ong weeks’ time, no matter how bad 





LADY AGENTS #\"s 


DEAN’S SPINAL SUPPORTING CORSETS. Exclusive 


GEO. N. STODDARD, Druggist, Buffalo, N. 
territory given and satisfaction guaranteed. Over | . st, N.Y. 
1 30 other popular styles to select from. $3 Sample 


free to A e and terms free. al Ss 
| SC ‘Hie OE & CO. 498-500 Broa p way, N. 
| 


Catalo 


rfrom #25 to 8100 week 
selling our celebrated MME 


you be. Fi ghar se suffered from these causes more 
cag L and Phang still at my age (53) are in more perfeet 
health than Lam now. The same means will cure you. 














ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 


YONTENTS Dyspepate, and its causes. Buperionce 


ver complaint a twin disorder +] Y 
Food to be taken. ADY Ss NON ! 
free to any address. 


14 years City Treas 


of a sufferer. 


Constipation a result of dys 
Food to be avoided. Maile 
SOHN H. McALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 


PL AYS:" Dialogues, pai penton rs, for School, 
Club and Pa ‘atalogue free. 
&. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago. 





'e want ladies to manage congenial homework, 
ound circulars. Terms and brochure teaching our New Tollet 4 ari 








BEAU LY: 


pads, Pimples, Freckles, 
uous Hair permanently 
or reduced. Com- 
The Form developed ; Hair, 
rows and Lashes colored and restored. Interest- 
with sample Cremola 


removed Fie esh incre a d 
slexions beautified 


ing Book (sealed), 4Ce,y 
Powder, 10c. Mme. Velaro, “14 W. 


FREE. Address with stamp. Sylvan Toilet Co. Pt. Huros, Hi 


WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP 


For the Skin, Scalp and Complexion, The 
result of 20 years’ experience. For sale at 
Druggists or sent by mail, 60c. A Sample 

Cake and 128 page Book on Dermatology ina 
Beauty, Illustrated ; on Skin,Scalp, Nervous 
and Blood Diseases and their treatment,sent 









47th St., N. ¥. City. 












*Htke SSP 


sold in Ph at grea 
petent persons. Write to-day, enclosing stamp for part alars. Address 


WILLIAMSON & CO., 44.N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


W Eppine BELLS,” Matrimonial Paper, 1%. De- | 
Correspondents secured, 
Box 25:29, Boston, Mass 


lightful, amusing. 
Mention this paper. 


sealed on receipt of 1@c.;3 also Disfigure- 

ments like Birth Marks, Moles, Warts, IndiaInk 
and Powder Marks, Scars, Pittin 
Nose, Superfiuous Hair, Pimples, @ “b 





this paper. 


QEND stamp for picture *‘ The Pretty Typewriter,” to 
Shorthand School, 816 Broadway, N. Y. 


sate } WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
5 West 42nd Street, New York City. 


fo 
— | PE... free, at office or by letter, Open ¢ em. to 6 p.m’ 
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THE ROMANCE OF A MAD-| 
HOUSE. 
(Continued from page 10.) 


went back to his flinty-hearted client; and 
I felt that his belief in Miss Moore’s inno- | 
cency was little good, since he believed in 
the perfect goodness of everybody. Strange- 
ly enough, his kindness and hopefulness 
disheartened me more than his partner’s | 
certainty that the crime had been commit- 
ted by the woman I loved. 

‘Is there anything else we can do for 
you, Mr. Dickenson?’’ Mr. Drafter said. 
“The greatest act of friendship I could do 
for you would be to dissuade you from this 
undertaking; but I read faces pretty well, 
and I can read dogged determination in 
yours, so let me heip you all I can. 

“Can you give me the address of Mrs. 
Towlinson, of the confidential servant and 
of the two maid-servants?” I said. 

“Certainly,” he answered ; “‘ they are all 
clients of ours.” 

He touched the bell. 

‘Bring the address book,” he said to the 
boy ; and the next moment it was brought. 
Mr. Newbond looked out the addresses, 
and wrote them down. 

“‘ Anything else?”’ he asked. 

‘Miss Moore’s diary, if I may have it?” 
asked. 

He went to the safe, opened a little 
drawer, and took a small black book from 


I 


it. 

‘* And anything else?” 

“T shall read the account of the trial most 
carefully,’”’ I said; ‘‘but reading is not like 
hearing it. You might tell me if you no- 
ticed any discrepancy in the evidence of any 
of the inmates of the house, or any hesita- 
tion in giving their evidence.” 

The lawyer thought for a minute. 

“Tt is a good many years ago,” he said, 
“but as farasI can remember, evidence 
was given with a singular absence of nerv- 
ousness and contradiction. The only little 
hitch I can call to mind was in the evidence 
of Mr. Croft, the confidential servant. 
When oe questioned about the missing 

honograph he seemed loath to deny that 
1e knew anything about it, though 4 did 
when pressed ; but the ey ee was of 
no importance one way or the other, and 
the general opinion was that the old man 
had appropriated it. If I remember any- 
thing more that struck me at the time of 
the trial, I will let you know.” 

So thanking him, taking the addresses, 
the diary and the account of the murder 
and trial, > mrongper into a hansom, 
off to my offices, and, business being slack, 


gave jr up to studying the account of 
the trial. 
(To be continued.) 
———__+>-@~< —_ 
VARIETIES 


AN Irish gentleman invited an English 
nobleman to shoot on his place on the west 
coast of Ireland. 


servant, who saw to it that the Saxon 
should be favorably impressed with the 
game on the estate, so far as words could 
impress him. There was nothing that ever 
ran or flew that the nobleman inquired 
about but the gamekeeper asserted could 
be found on the place by hundreds and 
thousands. The nobleman was amused, 
and asked scores of questions about beasts 
and birds whose homes were in Asia and 
Afri a. But of every one the gamekeeper 
ast :ted that it could be found in abun- 
dance somewhere on the place. At last the 
nobleman asked, “‘ Are there any paradoxes 
here ?” 

The keeper scratched his head at this 
poser, and, after a moment’s hesitation, an- 
swered, ‘‘ Bedad, then, your lordship may 
find two or three of them sometimes on the 
sand when the tide’s out!” 


THE crew of a man-of-war once saw a 
comet, and were somewhat surprised and 
alarmed atitsappearance. The hands met, 
and appointed a committee to wait on the 
commander to ask his opinion of it. They 
approached him, and said: ‘ We want to 
ask your opinion, your honor.” 

‘* Well, my boys, what is it about ? 

‘We want to inquire about that thing up 
there.” 

“Before I answer you, 
what you think it is.” 


Poa 


first let me know 


“Well, your honor, we have talked it 
over, and we think it is a star sprung a 
leak.” 


WHY are naval and military officers un- 
lucky men? Because they are generally in 
some mess or other. 


SHE (at a regatta)—‘‘ What’s the matter 
on the judge’s stand, George ?”’ 

Hre—‘ There is some dispute over the last 
heat 

SHE—‘“ Aren’t 
alike, George ?”’ 


their thermometers 


a visitor,” “Emma 
I think she has her 


“*Mrs. MIFFIN,”’ said 
has your features, but 
father’s hair.”’ 

“Oh, now I see!” said little Emma. 
‘*Tt’s because I have father’s hair that he 
has to wear a wig.” 


drove | 


The Englishman was | 
placed in charge of the gamekeeper, an old | 
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A WEEK 


MADAME ROWLEY'S TOILET MASK 


(Ole FACE GLO'V =).- 


| 








| 





and beautifying the skin, I consider it unequaled. 


The follo 


wing are the ms. made for Madame Rowley’s Toilet Mask, and the grounds on which it is 


recommended to Ladies for Beautifying, Bleaching and Preserving the Complexion : 


Ist. The Mask is Sort and PLIABLE, : 


APPLIED and WorRN without DISCOMFORT or 


2d. It is durable and does not dissolve 


or come asunder, but holds its original 
shape. 
‘ &d. It has been ANNALYZED by EmI- 


NENT SCIENTISTS and CHEMICAL EXPERTS, 
and pronounced PERFECTLY PURE and 
HARMLESS. 

4th, Withordinary care the Mask will 
LAST FOR YEARS, and its valuable proper- 
ties NEVER BECOME IMPAIRED. 

Sth. The MASK is protected by letters 
patent, has been introduced ten years, and 
is the ONLY GENUINE article of the kind. 

6th. It is RECOMMENDED by EMINENT 
PHYSICIANS and SCIENTIFIC MEN as a sub- 
stitute for injurious cosmetics. 

7th, The MAsKis as UNLIKE the fraud- 
ulent appliances used for conveying cos- 
metics, etc., to the face, as day is to night, 
and it bears no analogy to them. 

Sth. The Mask may be worn with 
PERFECT PrRIvAcy if desired. The CLos- 
EST SCRUTINY cannot detect that it has 
been used. 


The Toilet Mask (cr Face Glove) in position tc 


ind can be EASILY 9th. It isa Natu 


INCONVENIENCE. 





TRADE MARK 


the face. 


TO BE WORN THREE TIMES IN THE WEER. 





RAL BEAUTIFIER for BLEACHING and PRE- 


SERVING the SKIN,and REMOVING COMPLEXIONAL IMPERFECTIONS 


10th. The MASK issold at a moderate 
price, and one purchase ends the eapense 

11th, Hundreds of dollars uselessly 
expended for cosmetics, lotions and lik« 


preparations may be saved by those who 
possess it. 

12th. LaDIes in every section of the 
country are using the MASK with gratify- 
ing results, 


13th, It is safe, simple, cleanly and 
effective for beautifying purposes, and 
never injures the most delicate skin. 

14th. While it is intended that the 


MASK should be WoRN DURING SLEEP, it 
may be applied, with equally good results 


at ANy Timg, to suit the convenience of 
the wearer. 

15th. The Mask has received the 
testimony of well-known society and 
professional ladies, who proclaim it to 


be the greatest discovery for beautify- 
ing purposes ever offered to woman- 
kind. 


A Few Specimen Extracts from Testimonial Letters. 


“TIT am so rejoiced at having found at last an article | 


that will indeed improve the complexion.” 
and seeming t& 
each application 


“Every lady who desires a faultless complexion 


should be provided with the Mask.” 


“ My face is as soft and smooth as an infant's, 
“Tam perfectly delighted with it.” 
“ Asa medium for removing discolorations, softening 


| 
| 
| 


“It is, indeed, a perfect success—an inestimable treas- 
96. 


“T find that it removes freckles, tan, sunburn, and 


gives the complexion a soft, smooth surface 


* Ihave worn the mask but two weeks, and am amazed 
at the change it has made in my appearance.” 


“ The Mask certainly acts upon the skin with a mild 
and beneficial result, making it smoother and clearer, 
remove pimples, irritation, etc., with 


“For softening ag be autifying the skin there is noth- 
itt 


ing to compare w 


“ Your invention cannot fail to supersede everything 
that is used for beautifying parposes. 


“ Those of my sex who desire to secure a pure com- 
| plexion should have one. 

“ For bleaching the skin and removing imperfections 
I know of nothing so good.” 


“I have worn the 
blackheads have all disappeared.’ 


“ The Mask should be kept in every laly’s toilet case.” 


Mask but three nights, and the | 


ea ae tell you how delignted I am with your Tollet 
Mask gives unbounded satisfaction 
A lady was c ured of freckles by eight nights’ use of 
the » Mask’ 
; “The improvement in my complexion is truly mar 
velous.” 


“ After three weeks’ use of the Mask the wrinkles 
| have almost disappeared.” 


‘My sister used one for a spotted skin, and her cx 


oie xion is all that can be desirec 


* It does even more than is claimed for it.” 


“| have been relieved of a muddy, greasy complexior 
after trying all kinds of cosmetics without success.” 


COMPLESZION BLEMIOSEES 


may be hiddén imperfectly by cosmetics and powders, but can only be removed permanently 


by the Toilet Mask. By its use every kind of spots, 
the skin, leaving it soft, clear, brilliant and beautiful. 
It prevents and REMOVES 


user money. 


V7 Ee LIT Ess, 


and is both a complexion preserver and beautifier. Famous society ladies, actresses, belles, 


etc., use it. 
mailed free by 


impurities, roughness, etc., vanish from 
It is harmless, costs little and saves its 


VALUABLE ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, with proofs and full particulars, 


THE TOILET MASK COMPANY, 1164 Broadway, New York. 


{2 Apply NOW, our 


while you have 


address 


as this alivertisement appears 


before you, 








Sweet asa Rose. 


With skin as fair as a priceless pearl, and 
cheeks like the blush of early summer 
twilight, a young girl bursts upon our vision 
ADMIRATION. How different | 
it would be if her skin was covered with pim- 
ples and her complexion marred by an 


UGLY SALLOW TINGE. 


that indis- 
pensable article to every young lady’s toilet, 


Glenn's Sulphur Soap. 


is in daily use. 


and compels 


Such defects cannot exist when 


This potent, but harmless 
purifying agent banishes blotches, frec- 
kles and tan from the skin, and makes 
the complexion beautiful as the pearly 
pink of the rarest sea shell. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


as 





S vonage * Sen p will be sent by mail for “+ ‘ ie for 


° cts.for three cakes 


ake N. 
| CRIPTENTON, City. Proprietor, jis’ "Salon 


Street, New York 


i | 
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<x ® 


world « 


other, but send for Catalogue—te 


ae ! 
J.R. TORREY RAZOR CO., P.O. Box 753 


TORREY RAZORS 


Are sold undera GUARANTEE to sh 


2 TORREY STROPS 


ire rece 


ave the hardest bea 


gnized as THE BEST for sharpe 
If the dealer w | : 


Ile } t 


y 





» SCicct, 


M, WORCESTER, MASS. 





PATENTS, PEN 


INVENTORS’ 


SIONS CLAIMS. 


GUIDE, OR HOW TO OBTAIN A 


PATENT. 
DIGEST OF PENSION AND BOUNTY LAW. 
EITHER BOOK SENT FREE. 
lL relOom OF ARR LL, 


ATTORNEY -AT-LAW, 


Washington, D.C. 





CONSUMPTION. 


Ihave a positive remedy for the above disease ; by ite 
use thousends of cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured, Indeed so strong is my faith 
in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE,with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who will send me their Express and P.O. address, 
T. A. Slocum, M. C., 181 Pearl St., N. Ve 





To reduce 
our stock of 
music we 
will send 
by 
postpaid, 7@ pieces full sheet te size nchadine 
| songs, marches, waltzes, quadrilies, etc., by Mend 
sohn, Beethoven, Mozart, etc., for 25c,. Ye Ce 


all | 








rades” is included. Satis sfaction given or mi ney | back 
©. HATHAWAY, 339 Wash. St., Boston, ) 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. JULIAN’S SPECIFIC 
is the only unfailing remedy 
for removing permanently all 
DISFIGUREMENTS 
» and body, without 
injuring the skin, which neith 
er torturous electricity nor any 


of the advertised poisonous 
stuffscan accomplish. Call or 
address Mmr. JULIAN, No. 48 | 


East 2th street, New York 


How to Make a Fortune. 


W ANTED-—Salesmen; who can easily make $25 to 
$75 per week, selling the Celebrated Piniless Clothes 
Line, or the Famous Fountain Ink Eraser—Patents 
recently issued. Sold ONLY by salesmen, to whom 
we give Exclusive Territory. The Pinless Clothes 
Line is the only line ever invented that holds clothes 
without pins—a perfect success. The Fountain Ink 
Eraser is entirely new ; will erase ink instantly, and 
is king of all, On receipt of We. will mail you sample 
of either, or a of both for $1, with circulars 
peice lists and ter Secure your territory at once 


HE PINLESS C LOTHES LINE CO., No. 18 Hermon 


| St., Worcester, 





DR. BURY'Ss 


LUNG BALSAM. 

cure for the o* Coughs, Colds, and all Lung 
Diseases 

DR. BURY’S CATARRH SNUPY, 


For Catarrh, Cold in the Head, & 


DR. BURY’S CAMPHOR OINTMENT, 
For all kinds of Piles, Burns, &c., &¢ 
These remedies at Druggists or by mail, Price 2% 
cents eacl Dr. BuRY MepicaL Co., West Troy, N. Y 





"OUNG PEOPLE, would you like t 
ev ory week athome? W?ite us 
| you how. The NOVELTY T.W.CU., 


we will tell 
Oswego, N.Y 
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A BROOKLYN QUIVER 


she moves 


How often must I tell vo 


1 starts 
bold boy 


JOHNNY MonrTact 
His TEACHER 
~oed In our schools 


Jounny—* *Xcuse me 


u that Longfellow has been 


tab 
I was jest watchin’ ‘m start a Prospec’ Park car what got stuck.” 
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Van HouTeN § Cocoa 


2 


- er A Aa<c-c¢cea 
au i ee 


aw A Barak 
x Po eer or 


Cocca . 


CF cr a A a 


a ACLS FO? a ates 

ci «9 Sere 

v4 Ya ae 

€ ‘“‘BEST & COES FARTHEST.”’ 
© The Standard Cocoa of the World. 


> Cheaper and More Satisfying Than Tea and Coffee. 


v7 
% 
~ 

} \ 


L 


UF 
AV ZINI 


STAT ASF 


Fy 


Te 


2 Mo Moo Mo Ma Mo Mo Mo Mo Mo Mo Mo Mo Mo Mo Mo Mp S- 


IZ 





E PERFECTLY PURE. ( 
y 
z Van Houten’s patent process increases by 50 per cent. the solubility of the flesh- 


% forming elements, making of the cocoa bean an easily digestible, delicious, nourishing 
, and stimulating drink, readily assimilated even by the most delicate invalids and 
/* children, 

rif not obtainable, enclose 2%cts. to either 


Ave., Chicago, and a can, 
Prepared 


Sold in 18, 1e4, 1-2 and 1 Ib, Cans. 
- Van Hovren & Zoon, 106 Reade Street, New York, or 45 Wabash 
2 containing sufficient for 35 to 40 cups, will be mailed. Mention this publication. 


> 
ys only by the inventors, Van Houten & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. 


Ni 
URN AAV AN ZAZA ANZA 


WNbNb Nb Mo Mo Mp Mo Mo Sb Sb Sb Sb Sb Sp Mo Mop Mo Mo 


AND STEREOPTICONS 


afford the best and cheapest means ef ebject teaching for 
Colleges, Schools, and Sunday Schools. Our as. 
sertment of Vie illustrating Arr, Scrzrcez, —. 
murement ons Parle Entertainment, etc 

hurch Estertainmenta, Pubic ibt 
OF A very profitable business for 
WELL. Fete 5 . Weare 
largest manufacturers and deal- 
ers, and ship to all parts of the world. If you wish to know Sen “* pert, twer anes a 

. Bnvertainments for pleasure, or Public Exhibitions, etc., MON 


Dame this paper, and send for our 
MCALLISTER, 22 00bd GRBOOK, EREE. 


SKINS ON FIRE | Sitayageng 


With nizin 

Bur rang’ Bh din a Bin — oe pecs whips bee ae 

&, Dieeding, Bcaly ytchy, an imply Com ay OF Son yp ou “- e some ot mit? our circulars 

Skin and &ca! p Diseases are in- which we send Wee ‘will | tell | you how. We pay salary or 

stantly relieved and speedily cured commission TFs 1 ge Ts, and want you now. 
by KY REE. 


by the Curicura REMEDIES, con-  owog Teeg 7 ‘ 6 
=e of Curicura, the great skin tandard Silver Ware Co., m, Bass. 


: MERSONESES 


e NLM ILM Ms MW MES 


















is immense. 


. Sod Travan For 
by fos a ineraeive or amuning orc 


tions 





















CUTICURA 


Soap, an exquisite skin purifier 
and beautifier, and Curicurna Kg. 
SOLVENT, greatest of humor reme- 
dies. This is stro ng language, 
but every word is true, as proven 
by thousands of grate ful te stimo- 
nials. CUTICURA REMEDIES are, 
beyond all doubt, the greatest Skin 
Cures, Blood Purifiers, and Humor Remedies of 
modern times. Sold everywhe ore. 

PorTer Drve anp Cuem. Corp., Boston. 

_4a How to Cure Skin Disease s”’ mailed free. 


PI 








FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 





| have — 1 a high reputation. ve and 
| musical ; tone of rare sympathetic quality ; beau- 

titul for vocal accompaniment. ooow Aly con- 
structed of finest material by most skilful work- 
men. Exceptional in retaining original richness 
and fulness of tone. Require tuning less often 
than any other piano. Mopgratse Prices. Rga- 
SONABLE TERMS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


BOs 


PLES, | blackhe ads, red, rough, ch: upped, and 
oily skin cured | by Cutict RA Soap. 


WEAK, PAINFUL KIDNEYS, 


With thet i weary, dull, aching, lifeless, 
all-gone sensation, relieved in one 
minute by the Cuticura Anti-Pain. | 
Plaster. The firstand only instanta- | 
neous pain-killing strengthening plaster. 25 cents. | r 
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: . | peeeneceeeeeesecesesoooonsnssoes 
_ The hypophosphites of | $*WoRTe A GUINEA A BOX’ 
lime and soda combined with ~~ ee ma 
cod-liver oil in Scott’s Emul- 
sion improve the appetite, 
promote digestion, and in- 
crease the weight. we es 
They are thought by some - S, az 
to be food; but this is not eo S32 
proved. They are tonics; Ps se 
this is admitted by all. eS 2-5 
= 
Cod-liver oil is mainly a Ge a 
oe 28 
food, but also a tonic. <5 zy 
In Scott’s Emulsion the b= 42 
cod- liver oil and hy pophos- Of all druggists. Price 2& centsa box. § 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 38 ¢ 











phites are so combined as to 

get the full advantage of both. 
Let us send you a book on 

CAREFUL LIVING; free. 


Scorr & Bowns, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 
35 


ies HEE on a ana 
Extract of BEEF, 


ALL coop ¢ COOKS 
Pog car Round. 
OUR & CO., Chio 
fe > 
for Sook Hoc how ice of AnMoURs 








make the man, 
but both 


Dress does not 
or varnish the wood; 
make both presentable. 


We shall be glad to send you, free, the “ People’s 
Text-Book on Varnish,” from which you will become 
intelligent, not on varnish itself, but on varnished 
things; know what to expect of and how to care for 
proper varnish on housework, piano, furniture, car- 
riage, etc.; and how to get it in buying these things. 

The intention is to help you avoid the losses that 
come of poor varnish, no matter who uses it. 

MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY, 
FRANKLIN MURPHY, President, 
Head Office: Newark, N. J. 
Other Offices: Boston, Cleveland, St. 
Chicago. 
Factories ; Newark and Chicago. 
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LADIES OF FASHION 


can not do without 


L.. SHAW’S 
SKELETON BANG and, IDEAL WANE, 


Natural curl toather Ii —— 
beautiful, from 


mee «6WAVY HAIR SWITCHES, 
” po orrearyr ll Hair, from $5.00 up. $10.00 elsewhere. 
COCOANUT BALM. 
The only Complexion Beautifier endorsed by emi- 


nent papsioiens Makes the skin as fair and soft asa 
child's. Priee, $1.00 All To 


CHR HAIR A 
CIALTY. Send for free pamphlet “ How to be Beautiful.” ” 


54 WEST 14TH STREET, NEW YORK, 











*“*PARTED ‘BANG. 
Made of natural 
teed 










aie sent x 

Send oe the m’fr for 
itlust'd Price-Lists E. BURN- 

HAM, 71 State st., (Oontral Muste Hall) Chicago. 








FETESESTTTETTEXEETSE: , £¢% ‘ cc. 
IT WILL COST YOu | NOTHING C.. 


ass anetecaocre st DIAMAG 9 and ORGANS 


in the world. It will 


Satist iy, Coen 
n anteed before you pay. Cut Tris Out and mail it to us. 
You AI be utpricea at the result, Pput you must do it NOW. Write to 
Msnbiichod WASHINGTON, f 
New Jersey. 








W. L. DOUGLAS 
$3. 00 SHOE THE BEST SHOE 


IN THE WORLD 
the money. 
Seamless shoe, without oer ty’ or wax thread to hurt the feet; 
made of fine call, stylish and easy. They equal hand-sewed cost- 
ing from $4.00 to $5.00, 
00 Genuine Hand-sewed, the finest calf shoe ever 
5. eae for $5.00; equals imported shoes which cost from 
2.00, 
ry Hand.sewed Welt Shoe, fine calf, stylish, com- 
s fortable and durable. The best shoe ever offered at this 
$3 same grade as custom made shoes costing from $6.00 to $9 0). 
50 Police Shoe ; Farmers, Railroad Men and Letter Car- 
3. riers all wear them; fine calf, seamless, smooth inside, 
thick x ents, extension edge. 
52. fine calf, SPSS aaa $2.00 Workingman'’s are 
~ Bay 52.06 ond “1 35 school shoes are worn by the 
ann i gape they sell on their merits, as the 
“e: 00 Hand-se wed shoe, best Dongola, very 
rote es’ stylish; equals es “ats shoes costing 
from $4.00 to Pit 2.50, 82.00 2& shoe for Misses 
are the aise , Stylish ant ptt 


atten in that W. L. Dou, as? name and price are stamped on the bottom of each shoe. Take NO SUB. 


Ca 
t do so, send advertised price, 
STITUTE. Insist on local advertised dealers supplying yo you, sues lay parted eh Bae an aly 


stating kind desired and size and width usualiy worn. 
. . w. L. DOUGLAS, BROCKTON, MASS. 


THE AMERICAN PROTECTIVE LEAGUE, 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 


A se Active and Liberal FRATERNAL ORDER. 
$500 or $1,000 at DEATH 
p or at the End of ; 5 Years, 
a S| Half in Cash upon Total Disability. 
| $50-8: gS upe nm Death of Wife or Child. 
S20a st eek | in case of Sickness or Accident. 
It LOANS money To memBeRs to BUY HOMES, 
and after a certain period its Certificates have a 
fixed, every-day 


Cash Surrender Value, 











QALY. ppETY. secum 





$50 TO $75 A WEEK 


Can easily be made by any active Person who will put up a Lodge in his community. Ladies often make a 
great success of it. Write at once for full information, and 


MAKE MANY EXTRA DOLLARS WHILE THE SNOW IS ON THE GROUND, 


Address D. S. WOOD W ORTH, Governor-General. W.J. PURMAN, Secretary-General 


AMERICAN PROTECTIVE LEAGUE BUILDING, 








181 Tremont S&t., Boston, Mass. 





